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PREFACE 


peaa is quoted as saying that he would rather find the 
explanation for one thing than be King of the Persians. No 
one will deny that from the philosophic point of view Democritus 
had his sense of values in good order. The quest for explanation is 
perhaps the most basic occupation of man if his rationality is 
taken seriously, and explanation itself can be interpreted in a wide 
enough manner to make it co-extensive with all human inquiry. 
We desire explanations of ourselves, the world, and the universe. 

Not to deny all this, but certainly to qualify it, however, is a 
problem which must be solved before we can tell whether a thing 
has been explained or not. There is a more fundamental problem 
than that of finding a particular explanation; it is the problem of 
determining what the nature and essential characteristics of an 
explanation are when it is considered in itself. This is the realm of 
the theory of explanation. Here we run into all the partisanship 
and controversy which has summarily been called “the history of 
philosophy.” To limit the scope of our present discussion as neces- 
sity demands, we shall single out from this vast maze of historical 
conflict the theory of metaphysical explanation which had its de- 
finitive origin with Aristotle and which has been the source of 
violent assent and dissent from his day to our own. Criticisms of 
such metaphysical explanation no longer shock us by either their 
frequency or violence; indeed such criticism has been one of the 
most fertile points of departure for philosophy during the last 
four hundred years or during its “modern” period. It is of partic- 
ular interest to the student of the history of philosophy that many 
of the points so criticized and ridiculed were, and are, interpreted 
by objectors in a manner which is often the exact opposite of the 
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historical intent of the position in question. Where this is the 
case, criticism has occurred only at the level of words, and the 
basic philosophical issues involved have been either lost or per- 
verted. Metaphysics has generally fallen into disrepute, but the 
charges hurled against it such as anthropomorphism and depen- 
dence on a particular or antique science are definitely foreign to 
the end in accord with which it was founded and developed. 

Our intention will be to examine, explicate, and criticize the 
type of explanation called metaphysical, which had its definitive 
origin in the thought of Aristotle. We shall attempt to show how 
the specialized vocabulary in terms of which it makes its analysis 
of reality can be justified. Is such explanation outmoded if not 
dead? Can it be advocated, as some maintain, in our age? Should 
it be advocated in the face of what we are sure are never-before- 
known scientific insights into the nature of the world and of the 
universe? Because such questions as these cannot—and should 
not—be separated from the exposition of any historical tradition 
which claims systematic validity as well as historical continuity, 
we shall attempt to state the basic, affirmative explications of 
metaphysical explanation in such a way that they will furnish 
answers to some of the most hostile criticisms which have been 
made against it. 

We believe that the si 


physical explanation can best be introduced to, and manifested 
for, the contemporary mind as it is distinguished from, and com- 
phical tendencies which are alive 
chosen those criticisms of meta- 
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frequently disguised. Such attitudes still supply great impetus to 
antimetaphysical thought. Many positivistic. views are now ac- 
cepted as standard by large numbers of people in our social and 
intellectual communities. A good deal of this acceptance is no 
doubt in the face of almost complete ignorance of the historical 
origin of such views and of the reasons why they were first pro- 
pounded. This makes all the more useful some reference to his- 
torical figures who set the positivistic style of thought, even 
though they may have done so somewhat overenthusiastically. 
However, philosophical tendencies which are the source of many 
positivistic criticisms of metaphysics can be found in, and will be 
illustrated by us from, theorists who are not always themselves 
positivists in the historical sense of the term. Nor again can posi- 
tivistic tendencies be limited to those who, more fashionably, 
would consent to be called logical empiricists. 

In examining recent positivistic criticisms of metaphysical ex- 
planation, we will also be interested in discovering why they take 
the particular form which they do. This means that instead of 
merely listing objections to the metaphysical position, we will 
have to determine and examine the positive foundation from 
which they arise. It is at this level of analysis that the issues be- 
tween metaphysical explanation and its positivistic critics will 
become most evident. A basically different orientation towards 
the world is employed by metaphysical explanation from that 
employed by its positivistic critics. We shall, accordingly, try to 
indicate the basic orientation towards, and analysis of, reality 
which separates the two views from each other. It will be our 
concern to illustrate different philosophical approaches to the 
world so that the reason for different results and conclusions can 
be seen. 

After an historical interpretation of the relevant views of Aris- 
totle for our topic and two chapters indicating positivistic re- 
actions to the metaphysical position thus historically defined, we 
shall give what we believe to be a sound and adequate systematic 
justification for metaphysical explanation. This explication is our 
basic and central undertaking. One thing more should be said in 
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this place. In order to give our inquiry the fullness as well as the 
objective reference which will make it profitable, we shall not 
hesitate to consider later developments in the Aristotelian meta- 
physical tradition, when necessary, as they significantly contrib- 
ute to either the position or problems under examination, 

Having indicated what we believe to be a properly developed 
and balanced existential view of reality, and having shown the 
general consequences of this analysis for the theory of explana- 
tion, in the last three chapters we shall indicate more specific 
consequences of this position in an area of speculation which is 
Presently receiving ever-increasing attention and respect—the 
philosophy of religion. 

More specifically, we shall trace the consequences of the ex- 
istential and causal analysis which we have previously made for 
such reactions in contemporary religious theory as irrationalism, 
toc extravagant a claim for man’s possible knowledge of the 
Singular, and “scientific” rejections of causal arguments for the 
existence of God. We will then pass to an examination of one 
of the oldest and most troublesome problems in all theistic spec- 


l the relation of free creatures to an om- 
mpotent deity. Here we will especiall 


rification is needed; constant pro- 
en, and are being, furnished me by 
College, Hartford, and at Nashotah 
help and enlightenment, however, 


ild of Harvard University; his con- 
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stant concern and interest will, I hope, be partially acknowl- 
edged—if not fully rewarded—by the fruition of this work. With- 
out the continuing aid and assistance of Katharine Nunn Vogel 
the just-mentioned reference to the “fruition” of this work 
would undoubtedly give place to a reference to my “inchoate 


project.” 
Artuur A. VOGEL 
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HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


| ORDER to discuss critically the theory of explanation de- 
veloped in the Aristotelian tradition, a minimal vocabulary of 
technical terms is necessary. The acquisition of such a vocabu- 
lary can be a formidable task, for Aristotelian analysis has de- 
veloped an extensive and highly interrelated terminology. Seem- 
ingly endless refinements and distinctions have been added to 
this terminology in the succeeding centuries of the tradition’s 
life. We can escape a good many intricacies, however, if we in- 
troduce this position by an historical interpretation which is 
principally based on the works of Aristotle himself. In this chap- 
ter we shall, accordingly, draw primarily from the texts of 
Aristotle; this will be advantageous in that it will provide us 
with most of the technical vocabulary which is necessary for 
our purpose, and it will do this from its source. 

We shall have to begin with a general statement of the aims 
and purposes of Aristotle’s philosophy, but within a few pages 
we will at least be able to indicate to the reader where our prob- 
lem lies in this milieu. 

In the first book of his Metaphysics, Aristotle stresses the fact 
that it is natural for man to know. He states that men delight in 
their senses even when the latter serve no useful employment. 
Men enjoy their use, in this manner, merely because through 
their senses they can learn about differences in things. It is of 
the very nature of man to know, to seek knowledge. But if this 
is so, it is most natural for him to seek knowledge of that which 
is most knowable. The most knowable things, however, are first 
principles and causes, for all other things are known only through 
or by means of them. Thus Aristotle seeks to establish a nat- 
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ural basis for metaphysics and metaphysical explanation because 
the subject matter of metaphysics is just these first principles 
and causes. Although this subject matter of Wisdom is the most 
knowable of things, it is nevertheless acknowledged to be the 
most difficult to know or of which to acquire knowledge. 

A more concise statement of the subject matter of metaphysics 
is to say that it concerns first principles and causes in that to 
which they belong immediately and without qualification. Hence 
metaphysics concerns the first principles and causes of being qua 
being, for these principles belong to no individual qua individ- 
ual.’ If metaphysical explanation proceeds through the first prin- 
ciples and causes of things and in addition is so prior and uni- 
versal that it concerns being as being, we must say a few words 
about the relation of teason—our explanatory capacity—to being. 

The position that we are at present examining is a thorough- 
going empiricism. Man is first acquainted with sensible things, 
and, until there has been some sensible experience, no knowl- 
er words, sensible cognition is prior to 


middle, that a m 


Aristotle, Metaphysica, 1003 a 26 ff. 
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been acquired, reason returns to these first principles for at least 
some of its criteria. 

Of primary importance, however, concerning the relation of 
knowledge to being in this tradition, is the theory of the logical 
concept. The concept is not related to our understanding as 
that which is understood but rather as that by which we under- 
stand. The intellect does not just understand its ideas but rather 
what the ideas stand for, and the intellect’s understanding of the 
object of an idea is held to be prior to that of the idea itself. 
This is a presentative—not a representative—theory of knowledge; 
man knows the objects of his ideas before he knows his ideas! 
The primary object of thought must, therefore, be the objects 
which the concepts present. The first object of the understand- 
ing is thus being, not thought, as Descartes held. In chapter four 
we shall examine this contention in more detail and see how it 
is defended against phenomenalistic attacks. 

Ideas or concepts are, by nature, relative; they have an inten- 
tion, which means that they, by nature, refer to something else. 
Ideas are thus called “formal signs”; their essential nature is to 
refer beyond themselves to their objects.* They are said to be 
certain formal aspects of reality which are able to exist in the 
mind without the material individualization which accompanies 
them in the external world.’ This is in direct contradiction to the 
position of idealists such as Berkeley, to take an historical ex- 
ample, who seek to make the idea an isolated object rather than 
a relative one. A case in point is the statement of Berkeley that 
he was not trying to make things ideas, but ideas things. 

We may quote the following as a concise statement of the 
relation of being to the intellect in the Aristotelian approach to 


the problem: 


Since nature is always ordained to one thing, it is reasonable 
that of one power there be one object, as color is the object of 
sight and as sound is the object of hearing. Therefore the intel- 
lect, since it is one power, has one natural object of which it 


2 Cf., Aristotle, De Anima, 429 4 15- 
3 Ibid., 431 b 28. 
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7 er se and naturally. Moreover, this object must 
pe Phat sores, all things ane by the intellect are com- 
prehended: as all colors, which are per se visible, are compre- 
hended under color. This object of the intellect is none other 
than being. Therefore our intellect knows being naturally, and 
things which are per se of being in so far as they are such; i 
which knowledge is based the knowledge of first principles, suc 
as it is impossible to affirm and deny at the same time, and others 
of this kind. Consequently our intellect knows these principles 
alone naturally; conclusions are known through them, as through 
color sight knows both common and accidental sensibles.* 

All of the modes of being, no matter how different, can be 
classified in one or the other of two major divisions: first of all 
there is the division which refers to the external and independ- 
ent world of real existence, Then there is the division which 
refers to that mode of existence called mental; this is the being 
signified by concepts insofar as they are dependent on the mind. 
This division is composed of things which can exist only in the 
mind, and it, accordingly, includes all properly logical concepts 
such as subject, predicate, copula, proposition, syllogism, etc. 

It is central to the Aristotelian theory of explanation that 
logical phenomena are primarily for the purpose of knowing ex- 
isting things. There is a constant reference to what our knowl- 
edge is about; it is an i 
the analysis, where for 


concepts, in judging, 
tion. If just the cha 
be truly aware of, 
bears his name, un 
tion would be impossible. Whether his 
not, Aristotle at 1 
explanations that 


and necessary. 
In the last para 


graph we noticed that the mind is cognizant of 


* Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, II, chap. Ixxxiij, 
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reality in the threefold sense of abstracting concepts, making 
judgments, and developing arguments. These threefold activi- 
ties have come to be known as the three acts of mind. The first 
is usually called simple apprehension; it is the means by which 
we are intellectually aware of things.’ It is the means by which 
externally existing natures can somehow exist in the mind, the 
means by which we can mentally seize things. However, this first 
operation of the mind, considered only in itself, is not aware of 
its relation to reality. 

It is by simple apprehension, or intuition, that we get our 
concepts which, in turn, are what our written and spoken words 
signify. In considering the concepts which simple apprehension 
provides for us, an important distinction must be made between 
that aspect of the concept which is a psychological fact, and the 
object of such a concept. The latter is the intelligible aspect of 
an existing thing and, as such, is really in and constitutive of the 
thing. The important point is that in the epistemic employment 
of concepts both aspects are always present. There is always 
found the result of a psychological process and a nature which 
that result presents, or the mental concept and objective concept 
respectively—as they later came to be called. It should be noticed 
here that what is called the objective concept does not exist—in 
that character—in things themselves; actually existing things must 
be apprehended by the mind in order to be intelligible in this 
sense. There is no separate realm of subsistent intelligibles. It is 
maintained that objective concepts are identical with the natures 
of existing things,’ and yet this peculiar relation of identity is a 
mode of existence possible only in the mind and intellection. 
In other words, such natures or concepts are only beings of rea- 
son, and as such, they present, in a different mode, those na- 
tures which compose our real, external world. This difference 
in mode of being is usually signified by stating that an essence 
exists abstractly in the mind but only concretely in reality. As it 
is abstractness which permits the comparison which lies at the 


5 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, VI, 6. and 1143 a 35 ff. 
6 De Anima, 430 a 20. 
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basis of the idea of universality, just so it is concreteness which 
indicates that the external world is one of individuals and par- 
ticulars. : 

The second act of mind, judging, is that by which proposi- 
tions are formed. Here one thing is affirmed or denied of some- 
thing else; we not only apprehend a thing but we can say or 
make a judgment as to what we apprehend it to be. This is a 
two-term relation plus an act (the verb) of recognition. At this 
level, the distinction of truth and falsity appears.’ Of course, 
the natures that judgment affirms or denies are furnished by 
simple apprehension, but unlike simple apprehension, here we 
are aware of our awareness. Here we assert that A is B; we do 
not just intuit A and B. 

Argument presupposes the other two operations of mind just 
as judgment presupposes simple apprehension. Judgment permits 
the distinction of truth and falsity, but it itself does not demand 
or provide the criterion by which any one single proposition is 
determined to be either true or false. Argument necessitates such 
a decision in its conclusion because it furnishes reasons for a 
conclusion’s being true or false; this is called a demonstration.’ 

Evidence of some kind is needed to establish the truth or 
falsity of a proposition, Demonstration is the means by which 
we can definitely establish the truth of one proposition because 
of—or due to—the truth of other Propositions. Here propositions 
are offered as evidence for another. To be sure, we are here deal- 
ing only with logical considerations, beings of reason, but again 
the intention is an agreement with really existing things. There 
is a real and constitutive influence between premises and con- 
clusion, and between the extreme terms and the middle term 
of a syllogism. Because of this the middle term is called causal 
in nature. But it must always be remembered that this causal 
structure is present in argument only because it intends the real 
nature of the existing world; the nature of the world determines 
demonstration’s form—the form of demonstration is not meant 


De Interpretatione, 16 a 11. 
Analytica Priora, 24 b 18. 
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to read anything into nature which is not really there. At any 
rate, that is the view of the position we are now examining. One 
thing at least is clear, necessity and apodictic certainty are of the 
very essence of demonstration, and if in an intentional logic 
such a character is found, that logic must ultimately be able to 
show that this necessity has a basis in reality. Causation alone 
can furnish that basis, and so all argument in the sense of dem- 
onstration is founded on the concept of causality. It may be 
that in the sketchy contents of this chapter we have, and will, 
come across many unsolved problems and perplexing statements, 
but at least we have now come upon the hyperproblem which, 
if it cannot be solved or mitigated in some way, will doom all 
the other explanatory problems of this school to insolubility. 
In a later chapter we shall accordingly investigate this position 
systematically and critically, but first we should examine more 
thoroughly the consequences of this position as they were de- 
veloped by its founder. 

Because metaphysical explanation is concerned with being, 
we must briefly mention the principal concepts by means of 
which that concept is analyzed by Aristotle. As we have just 
intimated, however, in later sections we will neither be bound 
by this explication nor be limited to the type of emphasis 
which Aristotle gave to certain aspects of his analysis. 

A volume is here called for, but we can notice as most im- 
portant for our topic the fact that being is spoken of as “divid- 
ing immediately into categories.” Being in this sense has all of 
the meanings of the famous Aristotelian ten categories, but of 
these, substance, which tells us the what of a thing, is its primary 
sense.’ This is primary because substance is what a thing is with- 
out qualification. Hence substance is first in definition, for the 
definition of the substance of a thing must be present in the 
thing’s definition; it is first in the order of knowledge, for we 
know truly only when we know a thing’s what; and it is first in 
time because only substance can exist independently.” The es- 


9 Metaphysica, 1028 a 13 ff. 
10 Ibid., 1028 a 31 ff. 
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sence and substance of a thing is also called its form." Correlated 
to this in things produced by nature or art is matter, which is 
the capacity of either being a certain form or not being it. Mat- 
ter is also considered as that out of which natural things come 
to be, although in another sense this is not the case, because 
matter persists and is not strictly that from which, as the priva- 
tion is in the phenomenon of change. The purpose of these dis- 
tinctions is to bring up the further point that form or essence 
(what Aristotle called “secondary substance,” not “primary sub- 
stance,” i.e., an individual thing) cannot be produced. In fact, 
neither form nor matter can be produced, only definite conjunc- 
tions of them. For example, we do not make a sphere, only a 
sphere of brass. i 

The categories are the ultimate answers to the question what 
kind. Again, the categories may be spoken of as the “kinds of 
essential being” because when being is asserted in each one of 
these it is asserted each time in a different way.” This is an 
explicit recognition that being is an analogical, not a 
term. Being is not a single genus, 
for the differentiae of any such gen 
However, in univocal predication 
of its differentiae. If this were the 
differentiate the genus for they 
the genus. Because being perm 


n univocal, 
not even the highest genus, 
us must at the same time be. 
a genus cannot be predicated 
case, the differentiae could not 
would mean the same thing as 


eates all of its possible differen- 
tiae it cannot be a genus. This is tantamount to saying that all 


things do not exist in the same sense. Hence existence cannot be 
conceived in an univocal concept. 

In Aristotle’s Metaphysics, the application of being as form 
and matter leads us to its—as we shall see later—even more basic 
application as potentiality and actuality. The means of approach 
which Aristotle employs is that of the unity of definitions, Every 
definition consists of a material and a formal element, the “genus 
term” and the differentia, respectively; this can be the occa- 
sion for a Platonic bifurcation of nature, for the question then 


” Ibid., 1032 b 1 and 1038 a 25. 
12 Ibid., 1017 a 24 ff. 
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arises of how these two elements can achieve unity and be one 
in the definition. The answer, in this analysis, is simply that they 
really are not two: the first is potentially the second. Aristotle 
goes on to say that proximate matter and form are the same 
thing, the first potentially, the second actually." 

With these terms, however, as with being, unity, form, and 
matter, we are again employing a type of predication which ex- 
ceeds the univocity of the categories. This is a consequence which 
constantly follows the use of metaphysical terms and which is 
involved in all metaphysical explanation, for in it we are con- 
cerned with being in a more universal sense than is found within 
any one category of being. So Aristotle wrote that “all things are 
not said in the same sense to exist actually, but only by analogy 
—as A is in B or to B, C is in D or to D; for some are as move- 
ment to potency, and the others as substance to some sort of 
matter,” We are now at the level of basic concepts; hence pot- 
ency can be made explicit only by analogy, not by definition, 
which latter must employ an univocal genus and differentia. In 
addition, this explication of potency by analogy can be done only 
| correlation to actuality: actuality is to potentiality as wak- 
Ing is to sleeping, as that which is seeing to that which has its 
eyes shut. 

Having noticed these elements in the general Aristotelian 
analysis, let us now turn to a more explicit consideration of the 
Problem of explanation itself. The first thing with which one is 
Struck is that this view was propounded because it was thought 
to explain the facts. The thing that Aristotle criticized in others 
1S the very thing that we today criticize in many of the philoso- 
Phies of the past, and it is this similarity in basic attitudes that 
has been able to ‘keep elements of ‘Aristotelianism alive even 1m 
the present time. Again and again Aristotle says that we must 
observe the facts themselves and that the only firm foundations 


18 Ibid, 1046 b 18 

M Ibid, Lee ferences to Aristotle are taken from The Basi 
Works of qa as te McKeon (New York: Random House, 1941). 

ë Ibid., 1048 a 26 ff. 
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for theories about them are such observations. His most con- 
stant censure is against those who dogmatize and revel in ab- 
stract discussions after few and insufficient observations of the 
facts.’ 

This concern with the facts themselves also gave rise to an- 
other distinction which is peculiarly Aristotelian and which we 
have already vaguely alluded to, viz., that between the order of 
explanation and the order of our coming to know a thing. The 
order of explanation is the order of nature and being; it is the 
order relevant to the facts themselves. The other order is that 
relevant to our manner of knowing the facts; the universal is 
more knowable in the order of nature, while the particular is 
more knowable in the other—which is also called the order of 
sense. Again this is why Aristotle says that explanation concerns 
the universal—a view which science still asserts—while sense con- 
cerns the particular.” 

In the second book of the Posterior Analytics, all the knowl- 
edge we have, and which we can employ in our explanations of 
the world, is said to consist in the answers to one or all of the 
following questions: (1) Is it a fact that a thing and an attribute 
are connected? (én or quia). (2) Why are they connected? 
(ór: or propter quid). (3) Does a thing exist? (e čom: or an sit). 
(4) What is it? (ri €or Or quid). 

In other words, we can ask questions of fact, cause, existence, 
and essence.!8 Especially important here is the distinction drawn 
between the actual existence of a thing and the essence or what- 
ness of that which does so exist. It will be observed that ques- 
tions relating to the existence of a thing always and necessarily 
precede questions about its essence for Aristotle. This is an ex- 
plicit reference to the distinction that exists between the two 
orders of essence and existence, although it is generally over- 
looked or ignored by those who classify Aristotle as an essential- 


E Cf., Aristotle, De Generatione et 

mi Ge riots, Physica, 189 a 5 
» George Grot i i 

London: J. Muray, 2885) 1 ae, ed. A. Bain and G. C. Robertson (3d ed; 


Corruptione, 316 a 5 ff. 
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ist and his philosophy as one of static substantiality. This same 
insight is evidenced when Aristotle remarks that “what human 
nature is and the fact that man exists are not the same thing.”” 

The most important element in the Aristotelian theory of ex- 
planation is that of necessity. Finding the explanation of some- 
thing is finding out why it must be as it is. The two main types 
of necessity are conditional and absolute.” Strictly speaking, the 
former is found only in things which are generated and which 
are composites of matter and form, or more basically—as later 
thought would add—composites of essence and existence. Abso- 
lute necessity is found in the realm of simple existence. But there 
is necessity which allows no further hypothetical element once 
certain conditions have been given, which, for example, obtains 
between the properties of a thing and its essence. 

The search for the necessary is also the search for the most 
definite and precise. Translated into other terms, this means that 
we must seek causes, for these are the avenues of decision in the 
world around us. We can find precision in the world only to the 
extent that we can find causal connections there. The primary 
cause of a thing answers the question “why” about that thing. But 
because there are four aspects about everything which one can 
question, Aristotle propounded the now famous doctrine of the 
four causes. We may ask about the “what,” the formal cause 
which is contained in the definition; we may ask about what in- 
itiates some change, why it is now rather than then; this is the 
efficient cause. We may inquire about that for the sake of which, 
the end or final cause; and we can ask about the matter or sub- 
stratum of a thing which is capable of change. This, of course, 
is the material cause.” p i 

In every demonstration, the conclusion (i.e., the connection 
that it states) must be necessary only if the premises are neces- 
sary. This is the real nature of demonstration and of ideal scien- 
tific knowledge, for the converse is not true. A conclusion may 

19 Aristotle, Analytica Posteriora, 92 b 10. 


20 Physica, II, 9. 
21 Ibid., II, 3- 
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state a necessary truth, but not be properly derived in this nature 
from its premises. One may obtain a necessary conclusion from 
premises which are not necessary, but, if this is done, the con- 
clusion is not really known or inferred from the premises. Its ne- 
cessity is not in virtue of that of the premises. Hence we can say 
that a person has no reasoned knowledge of the conclusion, for 
he has no proper reason given in the demonstration for asserting 
that the connection stated in the conclusion is necessary rather 
than unnecessary. 

Ideal scientific knowledge, then, is always of the necessary 
and is always reached via a middle term which is necessary. A 
further characteristic of the nexus with which scientific knowl- 
edge deals is that, being necessary, it cannot actually perish or 
even be capable of perishing. This is to be understood in the sense 
that a causal nexus must be as it is and involve its special effect. 
A cause cannot be present and, at the same time, produce a dif- 
ferent effect than it has in the past if the circumstances are the 
same. Thus Aristotle calls this nexus “eternal.” 

We possess scientific or absolute knowledge of a thing when 
we know its cause, the reason why it is as it is and cannot be 
otherwise. Thus we can know, scientifically and absolutely, facts 
which, in themselves, could be different than they are because 
we know the reasons why, or the causes, which necessitated their 
present state. It is this stress on the necessary and essential which 
keeps Aristotle from the type of infinite regress which plagues so 
much contemporary discourse about objective fact. The basis for 
an infinite regress is recognized by Aristotle when he states that 
“the possible attributes of an individual are innumerable”; but 
this fact does not keep one from making statements which are 
more than just probable about objective existence, because it is 
maintained that one need not know everything about everything 
in order to make objective statements which are certain.” In the 
very order of being there are irrelevant or nonessential facts, and 
these can be safely ignored by us. To be sure, we cannot always 


ignore them as we come to know, but our knowledge is not lim- 
22 Ibid, 196 b 28. 
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ited by its beginnings. In order truly to know something, we 
must only know its substance or essence. 

There are, according to Aristotle, three elements in every 
demonstration: (1) the subject, a certain kind or genus, (2) an 
attribute which is demonstrated to inhere in the subject, and 
(3) the axioms by which we proceed.” The axioms may be com- 
mon to two or more sciences but the subject (1) limits any par- 
ticular demonstration to only one genus. That is to say, what are 
called the common axioms, such as the law of contradiction or 
the law of excluded middle, in any specific proof are always 
taken together with basic truths peculiar to one genus only. This 
must be the case because the kinds of being are different. Because 
the common axioms are always taken in conjunction with more 
specific premises that apply only to the subject under considera- 
tion, it is often the case that the common axioms are not ex- 
pressly stated. It is, however, important to remember that they 
are implied if not expressly stated, for it is in virtue of these 
axioms that all the sciences meet and acknowledge the suprem- 
acy of First Philosophy or metaphysics. The common axioms 
hold for all of the sciences just because they hold of being qua 
being, but for this very reason they can be investigated only by 
metaphysics, the most universal science, rather than by the indi- 
vidual sciences.” 

The basic truths of each science are indemonstrable; if they 
were not there would have to be other basic truths prior to them 
and this, of course, is impossible. Such basic truths might now 
be called self-evident propositions, but to avoid the obvious 
strictures of Locke against such propositions Aristotle’s distinc- 
tion between the order of nature and the order of knowing must 
be kept constantly in mind. Such propositions are immediate 
and indemonstrable in the order of nature only. A self-evident 
proposition is one for which no proof can be given, but, more 
than this, it is one for which no proof is needed. Examples of 
the application of a self-evident proposition can be given to il- 


23 Analytica Posteriora, 75 a 39 and 76 b 11. 
acf., ibid, 77a 26 f and Metaphysica, 1005 a 19 ff., 1061 b 18 ff. 
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lustrate it, but it is no more certain after these examples than 
it was before them. 

Since the basic truths or primary premises of a demonstration 
are immediate and have no causes which are better known than 
they are, and which necessitate their being as they are, if we are 
to have scientific knowledge, there must be another kind of 
knowledge which enables us to know the primary premises with- 
out the mediation of causes. Such knowledge is induction, and 
if it is to meet the needs of the case it must truly be, as Aristotle 
calls it, an “originative source.” 

Now, precisely because induction deals with things which are 
primary, it does not demonstrate or allow any kind of inference. 
Nevertheless, it is contended, it does make some truth evident; 
it “enables us to recognize the definitions.” But in saying this 
we are not to understand that induction alone is, or furnishes us 
with, a criterion by which to judge whether a particular insight 
is a sufficient definition or not. It enables us to recognize defini- 
tions, but not definitions qua definitions. Aristotle says that “in- 
duction proves not what the essential nature of a thing is but 
that it has or has not some attribute.””” Now, the attribute con- 
cerned may be the essential nature sought, but induction alone 
is not capable of making this distinction. ‘The criterion for 
whether an attribute furnished by induction is of the essence of 
a thing or not can only be acquired when the results of induc- 
tion are used as premises for deductions. If a premise supplied 
by induction really is the definition of the essential nature of a 
thing, then there will be no deduction which concerns that 
thing which will not have that proposition as its ultimate major 
premise. If any demonstrable aspect of a thing does not imply 
the proposition in question as its ultimate basic premise, then 
the premise is not of the essence of the thing. 

‘ Induction must allow true knowledge, be capable of furnish- 
ing it, but this by no means implies that it must in some mys- 

a payiea Posteriora, 72 b 24. 
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terious way provide complete, infallible knowledge of the es- 
sence of a thing on every and any application. That this is an 
unreasonable demand is evident from the very manner of its 
procedure. It proceeds from what is best known to us to what 
is best known in nature. But there is nothing in this process 
itself that legislates how long a particular investigator must con- 
tinue in it. If a person does not pursue the process to the final 
conclusion which it is capable of giving and thereby calls some- 
thing better known in nature which is really only better known 
to him, that is certainly no fault of the process itself. On such 
reasoning, the fact that a syllogism which is formally valid can 
admit a false conclusion, if the premises are false, legislates 
against all demonstrable knowledge. 

We must be aware of the limitations of induction, but it must 
also be remembered that all learning proceeds only through it 
and demonstration. Induction is prior to demonstration, how- 
ever, in that the universals which demonstration employs are 
acquired only through induction. Indeed, it can even be said 
that universals and demonstration give knowledge of individuals 
only through induction.” This is true because induction presup- 
poses sense-perception, and only sense-perception can grasp par- 
ticulars. 

If the conclusion of a demonstration is to state a necessary fact 
it must be derived from premises which state necessary facts, for 
a conclusion cannot legitimately contain more than its prem- 
ises. We must now see what the characteristics are by which a 
premise is known to be necessary in the sense required. A premise 
will state a necessary fact or connection if the predicate is: 
(1) true in, or belongs to, every instance of its subject; ( 2) Te- 
lated to the subject essentially; (3) a commensurate universal.” 

A predicate is true in every instance if it can be applied to 
any and all instances of a subject at any and all times. A predi- 
cate is essentially related to a subject if it is an element in the 
definition of the subject, e.g., as line belongs to triangle, or if 


28 CE, ibid, I, 18. 
2 CF, ibid, I, 4. 
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the subject to which a predicate belongs must be mentioned in 
the definition of the predicate. Thus number must be men- 
tioned in the definition of odd and even, since odd and even 
inhere only in numbers. This second type of essential predica- 
tion is that which distinguishes the properties of a thing from 
its nonessential accidents. Properties are not elements of the es- 
sences of things, but they nevertheless partake of a necessary and 
essential relation to things, because it is the essences of things 
which cause and are the reasons for their presence in their sub- 
jects. No necessity whatever attaches to accidents; there is no 
reason in things themselyes—i.e., in their essences—why one ac- 
cidental quality rather than another is in the subject. 

The notion of cause is again seen to be the real crux of the 
matter, for Aristotle goes on to elucidate his position about nec- 
essary predication by showing that “essential” properly applies 
also to any event that is consequential in nature to another 
tather than merely coincidental to it. This is obviously the 
causal connection. For example, it is stated that the death of an 
animal is essentially related to the fact that its throat is cut, but 
that there is no essential feature to the fact that lightning flashed 
while a person happened to be walking.” In other words, it is 
the causal nexus which is the real basis for, and gives the dis- 
tinctive character to, what is concluded in demonstration, viz., 
connections which are scientific and which must, therefore, be 
as they are. 

Chapter 31 of Book I of the Posterior Analytics is most im- 
portant for our purposes. Here it is pointed out that the com- 
mensurate universal cannot be acquired by sensation alone. 
Sense perception is always of the particular, of the here and now, 
while the commensurate universal is of that which is every- 
where and always. That is why Aristotle speaks of the causal 
nexus as eternal. Sense perception itself cannot discern a formal 
causal nexus for what it is even if—or when—it perceives one. The 
peculiar work of reason must be performed before true causes 


can be recognized. Causes are intellectually recognized not 
sensed. 


2 CF., ibid., 73 b 10 ff, 
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This remark is ample proof that Aristotle recognized the need 
for intellectual abstraction before discourse about causation is 
meaningful or useful to man. The doctrine did not originate in 
the Middle Ages. If one reduces all thought to sensation, after 
the manner of Hume, naturally only atomic and noncausal se- 
quences are left. Aristotle makes his position clear with an ex- 
ample: 

So if we were on the moon, and saw the earth shutting out the 
sun’s light, we should not know the cause of the eclipse; we 


should perceive the present fact of the eclipse, but not the rea- 
soned fact at all, since the act of perception is not of the com- 


mensurate universal.’ 


The cause is present but not recognized. From this one case, 
or many repetitions of it, the cause can be elicited, to be sure, 
but the inductive process is certainly distinct from mere sensa- 
tion. 

An attribute is commensurately universal with its subject if it 
not only belongs to every instance of the subject—and that es- 
sentially—but if it belongs to the subject as the first or primary 
thing to which it can belong. That is to say, a predicate is com- 
mensurately universal with its subject if there is nothing of the 
same kind between it and the subject—if the relation is atomic. 
Thus having three angles equal to two right angles belongs com- 
mensurately and universally neither to plane figure as a whole 
nor to isosceles triangle, but it does so belong to triangle as a 
whole. 

Demonstration in the primary sense—and only this is unquali- 
fied scientific knowledge—always proves that the predicate in- 
heres commensurately and universally in its subject, i.e., qua a 
generic character. We demonstrate only in a secondary sense 
about the species of a genus, or the individuals of a species, 

We can recognize what the subject is to which a predicate is 
commensurately universal by eliminating differentiae until the 
proposition ceases to be true. The last thing which cannot be 


31 Ibid., 87 b 39. 
82 Ibid., 74 a 1 Ë. 
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omitted if the proposition is to be true will be the first thing 
to which the predicate can belong. For example, let it be said that 
a brazen isosceles triangle has angles equal to two right angles; 
we can eliminate brazen and isosceles, but not triangle, if the 
remaining statement is to be true. Therefore, triangle is the first 
thing to which the predicate belongs.” It is the commensurate 
and universal subject of an attribute which is the real reason for 
the inherence of the attribute in any particular thing, for this— 
the commensurate and universal subject—is the first thing to 
which it actually belongs—to which it must belong, if it is to be- 
long to anything. 

The universal is simple, determinate, and intelligible. The par- 
ticular is the indeterminate and unintelligible because it can be 
known only through sense perception. When we reach the pri- 
mary and essential, demonstration is at an end and one possesses 
univocal knowledge as complete as possible. Here an attribute 
inheres in a subject because of the nature of the subject itself. 

When we speak of the nature of a thing we most properly 
speak of its form (e8os) or structure (#opġý) which is specified in 
the definition. This form is separable only in statement and is the 
actuality rather than the potentiality of the “whatness” of a 
thing; it is because of this latter fact that it gives the definiteness 
which explanation demands. Explanation by this formal cause 
can also be spoken of as qualitative explanation. This must not 
be misunderstood to mean explanation by vague and unanalyzed 
sense concepts, however, in the manner in which some contem- 
poraries use the term. We can best understand what qualitative 
explanation means for this tradition if we examine a few in- 
stances of the use of the term “quality.” 

In the Categories, Aristotle remarks that it is the peculiar 
mark of quality that things are like and unlike only in relation 
to it. Quality thus involves the quiddity of things, that in virtue 
of which they are such and such. In the Metaphysics, it is stated 
that quality is the differentia of the essence." In this sense, qual- 

Par 
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ity partakes of essential distinctness, and essential explanation 
can be called qualitative. Even in the Categories an indication 
of the more explicit position of the Metaphysics is found, for 
species and genus are there said to indicate quality in regard to a 
substance: “they signify substance qualitatively differentiated.”* 

This is perhaps sufficient for our preliminary overview of the 
Aristotelian theory of explanation. If we continue further in our 
present vein we shall become enmeshed in countless subsidiary 
problems, which, though present, become important only on the 
condition that the principal problem can be satisfactorily solved. 
We have already discovered, however, where the crux of the ex- 
planatory problem lies for this position—in the concept of causal- 
ity—and we have seen how this central tenet is everywhere re- 
sponsible for the necessity with which this school claims to pro- 
ceed. The legitimate question for inquiry is held to be a search- 
ing why, and until this question is answered a satisfying explana- 
tion of a problem has in no sense been given. Most important, 
of course, is the conviction that the question “Why?” is a proper 
and necessary one if human knowledge is to be complete. Rein- 
forcing this conviction is the view that any causal necessity 
which we do find is really in the facts and not merely a peculiar 
point of view which we somehow inject into things for our own 
convenience. It is not to be denied that this tradition has placed 
much stress on distinctions which do not exist apart except in the 
mind, e.g., the distinctions between essence and existence, form 
and matter, substance and accident," but it is always maintained 
that these distinctions have a real basis in being. What has been 
called the order of nature and being is held to be an inexorable 
order where necessity actually exists; that this is also called the 
order of explanation means that our explanations can partake of 
this necessity—but only at the price of their not being anthropo- 


morphic. 


35 Aristotle, Categoriae, 3 b 19. 

36 Even here there cannot be a total distinction of one of these aspects of the 
being of a thing from the other of its pair, insofar as they are correlatives and 
“transcendentally” related to each other. 
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The basic terms and issues of our analysis are now before us. 
In the course of this preliminary overview, however, many prob- 
lematic statements have been made. There is need for a more de- 
tailed justification of many points. 

In the Preface we indicated that we were concerned with the 
Aristotelian theory of explanation in its metaphysical aspects. A 
systematic statement and defense of metaphysical explanation 
as such is not to be found in the Aristotelian corpus as we have 
it, but the metaphysical elements and presuppositions of such a 
theory of explanation can be found scattered throughout many 
more of Aristotle’s works than that which is alone known to us 
as the Metaphysics. A more systematic and critical treatment of 
this matter than can be found in the texts of Aristotle is one 
aim of our investigations. In order to relate our activity to the 
contemporary scene, we shall next consider a species of recent 
criticism which makes such an undertaking desirable. If we pro- 
ceed in this manner, we will have a basis for examining those 
aspects of Aristotelian metaphysical explanation which seem most 
crucial to a prominent segment of recent philosophical thought. 

This will give both aim and direction to our later critical elab- 
orations. 

Before we proceed to the stat 


ement of objections, it might be 
well, by way of summa Aara eas 


, ty and anticipation, to indicate more con- 
cisely those elements of the preceding, preliminary examination 
which are of cardinal importance and which must be discussed 
further. First of all, it will be found that if the validity and char- 
acter of metaphysical explanation are to be properly determined 
the nature of the subject matter of metaphysics must be deter- 
mined. The context in which the terms of its analysis are estab- 
lished must constantly be kept in mind, and the metaphysical 
criteria of firstness and universality must be emphasized. Aris- 
totle stressed these latter characteristics in the Metaphysics, but 
nowadays the implications of this characterization must be new- 
ly elaborated in order to justify the autonomy which has tradi- 
tionally been claimed for metaphysics, and consequently ag 
metaphysical explanation. This is the type of justification which 
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would seem most directly to confront those criticisms of meta- 
physical explanation which, we shall soon see, attempt to reduce 
it to something that it is not, e.g., old and abandoned science. 

No explication of metaphysical explanation as it is developed 
in the tradition of Aristotle can be historically accurate if it ig- 
nores the fact that this tradition regards all three acts of the 
mind, abstraction, judgment, and argument, as basically cognitive 
of reality. This position is indicated in the view which we have 
already stated, that thought is intentional.” Thus ideas and logi- 
cal concepts are not to be conceived as a priori categories which 
arbitrarily impose order and structure upon a matter to which 
they are applied. Rather, ideas and logical concepts are only 
formal signs which reveal and make known the order and neces- 
sity which is in nature. Here the subject matter, the thing known, 
is held to dominate and determine the means by which it is 
known. In order to illustrate this doctrine of intentionality and 
relate it to basic metaphysical notions which have been important 
in this chapter, it may be said that a concept intends or presents 
the essence or nature (quidditas) of a thing; the proposition or 
judgment intends the existence of things, that (quia) they are 
such and such; the syllogism (which is the means by which argu- 
ment is said to take place) intends the causal structure of real- 
ity. It is the means by which we understand why things are as 
they are; it manifests the propter quid through the function of 
the causal middle term. 

First Philosophy, or metaphysics, was said by Aristotle to be 
the study of being qua being. Taking this as our cue, we may 
summarily define metaphysical explanation for the Aristotelian 
tradition as the relating of a thing to being, and all finite things 
will be so related through their causes. It follows that we must 
analyze further the nature of being and the doctrine of causa- 
tion. Above all, the concept of causation will be shown to be a 
truly metaphysical notion, for it can be explicated and defined 
only in terms of a thing’s being. We have previously indicated 
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that the crux of the explanatory problem for the Aristotelian 
tradition is the concept of causation; to see exactly how it is es- 
tablished and what can be known about it is a most important 
end towards which our efforts must be directed. We shall, how- 
ever, be best fitted to evaluate the requirements, accomplish- 
ments, and limitations of this tradition after we have examined 
some recent, characteristic criticisms of the position it maintains, 
together with the philosophical tendencies which are the source 
of these criticisms. Following such an examination, we can more 
profitably resume our above-stated task because we will then 
have definite objections and philosophical sympathies of recent 
vintage which can guide our analysis, and against which the na- 


ture and requirements of metaphysical explanation can be con- 
trasted. 


II 


POSITIVISTIC CRITICISM 


wW: SHALL now examine some recent criticisms to which 
the metaphysical theory of explanation introduced in the 
last chapter has been subjected. As previously indicated, we have 
chosen those criticisms which are generally called positivistic. 
Such criticisms often have great appeal for the modern mind be- 
cause their adherents claim the support of science and “the scien- 
tific outlook.” Modern scientific methodology has been urged as 
the norm for all of man’s intellectual pursuits. As the acceptance 
of this view is imported into philosophy, it is accompanied by a 
vigorous denunciation of metaphysics. After all, it is said, meta- 
physics has been one of the oldest concerns of philosophers, but 
it seems to have produced nothing but disagreement. Surely this 
cannot be a fruitful occupation. 

The positivistic odium metaphysicum which is prevalent to- 
day is well characterized by the attitude which concludes that 
the fallacies of metaphysics are “seductive,” if not “reductive” 
in nature.' Metaphysical explanation is further labeled “pre-scien- 
tific” by its opponents and so must be avoided, as must any ar- 
chaic, historical remnant that stands in the way of progress. 

At the conclusion of the last chapter, it will be remembered 
that we summarily defined metaphysical explanation as the re- 
lating of a thing to being; we further stated that, regarding finite 
subjects, this was to be accomplished by indicating their causes. 
The extreme degree of opposition between such a theory of ex- 
planation and the positivistic position will now become apparent, 

1 Herbert Feigl, “Logical Empiricism,” Readings in Philosophical Analysis, ed. 
Herbert Feigl and Wilfrid Sellars (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1949), P- 4- 
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for it is the previously given analysis of being and causation that 
the latter position most vehemently criticizes. This positivistic 
attitude is again evident when we read that “it is precisely in 
ontology that we find the greatest accumulation of factually- 
meaningless verbalisms,”? A, J. Ayer makes the same point in ob- 
serving that a putative, metaphysical proposition “is neither true 
nor false but literally senseless.”® ; 

The Aristotelian conception of being and causation is often 
attacked in the general manner which we have just indicated, 
but such positivistic criticism also takes a more specific form. 
As such, metaphysical explanation is said to be too final; it is 
said to be absolute and therefore unobtainable by man. Even if 
it were obtainable, it is further charged that it would be of no 
use to us after it was acquired. Metaphysical explanation is criti- 
cized as being anthropomorphic and otherwise reverting to the 
use of picture language. Some critically reduce metaphysical ex- 
planation to common sense or to old and professionally out- 
moded science. Others object to the metaphysical claim that a 
certain structure of teality can be discovered in, and abstracted 
from, the data of experience; they claim that a consistent and de- 
ductively profitable structure can only be injected into nature 
by man. The classical doctrine of causation has also especially 


been attacked as it characteristically involves the notions of ef- 
ficacy and absoluteness, 


So the criticisms run, But the differences between metaphysi- 


Ositivistic criticisms do not first arise 


> hor can they be properly discussed 
only from the material given in the last chapters of books writ- 
ten by metaphysicians and anti 


? Ibid., p. 12. 
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of course, is not a profitable manner of inquiry. In order to in- 
crease the profit of our examination, we shall, accordingly, now 
attempt to show not only how positivistic explanatory theory 
differs from that of the Aristotelian tradition, but also why posi- 
tivistic criticisms of metaphysical explanation have taken the 
form which they have. 

It was found that the order of explanation for Aristotle was 
the order of being or nature, rather than the order in which we 
come to know a thing. His whole theory of explanation was 
based on an ultimate priority of the object known over the man- 
ner of our acquaintance with it. With the advent of positivistic 
thought as we know it, however, a reversal of this view may be 
observed. Such theories as the relativity of knowledge and the 
descriptive nature of science destroy much of the priority and 
autonomy which Aristotle had attributed to the object of knowl- 
edge. Phenomenalism prevents any hope of discovering the in- 
trinsic nature of things. Since the nature of reality cannot be 
discovered, an alternative which suggests itself is that perhaps 
we can make or construct reality for ourselves. Epistemology, in 
this view, is constitutive of reality; we are said to postulate the 
structure which is commonly referred to nature. Structure is not 
abstracted from nature, as the classical tradition maintains. Just 
as significant as these contentions is the emphasis placed on 
methodology. Due to a theory which may be called “the correc- 
tive of method,” the certainty of science is transferred from the 
object known to the procedure employed in knowing it. It is this 
emphasis on methodology and epistemology, the view that the 
means of knowing dominate and determine the thing known, 
that we conceive to be the fundamental source of recent positivis- 
tic criticisms of Aristotelian explanation. 

For purposes of our discussion, the foundation for positivistic 
criticisms of metaphysical explanation may be considered under 
the following definitive characteristics, which are suggested by 
the preceding overview of positivistic tendencies: 


1. Phenomenal relativism. 
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2. Methodology as the criterion for what is significant. 
3. Epistemological construction. 


These characteristics overlap to some extent, but the special em- 
phasis which each one gives is beneficial, if one is to understand 
fully the source of those criticisms of metaphysical explanation 
which we have previously noticed. In the rest of this chapter we 
shall attempt to illustrate and substantiate the analysis which we 
have so far made by a direct appeal to representative authors who 
hold these views. These men will illustrate the consequences 
which follow from the belief that methodological and epis- 


temological considerations are supreme in our relation to the 
world. 


Phenomenal Relativism 


It is the acceptance of a phenomenal relativism which lies at 
the basis of those positivistic criticisms of metaphysical explana- 
tion which attribute to the latter a finality and absoluteness 
which make it unobtainable for man, This point can be explic- 
itly illustrated by an examination of the views of John Stuart 
Mill and Auguste Comte, two men who were founders of the 
positivistic school. 

The positivism of Mill was more tempered than that of Comte, 
for Mill, particularly in his Logic, purposely took an ambiguous 
position on many metaphysical issues so that he would not prej- 
udice his readers on such account against his logical theory. But 
on the relativity of knowledge, which is the very backbone of posi- 
tivistic epistemology, both Comte and Mill exhibit closely paral- 
lel views in all of their published works. 

One important, valid interpretation of the relativity of knowl- 
edge, Mill says, is that we can know a thing only as it is distin- 
guished from something else and that we have consciousness 
only of difference.‘ From this is derived the fact that we know a 
thing only by what it is not and that two objects are the smallest 
number which can constitute consciousness, The simplest and 
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most proper use of the term, however, implies that the properties 
of any object are always relative to our sensation. Indeed, the 
properties of an object are nothing more than the power of that 
object to excite certain sensations in our minds. The object really 
can be known by us only as the sensations which we experience 
of it. Even our imagination is bound by this consideration and 
in its productive capacity, while it can conjure up new objects, 
these are really only concepts of some new manner of sense affec- 
tion. Objects are real or imaginary according as they actually ex- 
cite sensation in us, or as we imagine that they would excite such 
sensation. In both cases the object and the way our senses are 
affected by it are one. 

The majority of those who maintain the relativity of knowl- 
edge in this sense maintain a real distinction between the ego and 
the nonego; they do not reduce everything to mind but admit two 
distinct and independent realities, the thing in itself and phe- 
nomena. They admit noumena, but in admitting them they 
maintain that we cannot know their real nature. In other words, 
exponents of this view maintain that there is something which 
is not relative to us, but we can know of it only what is relative to 
us; we know the existence of noumena but nothing more. Mill 
then states that “this is also, apparently, the doctrine of Auguste 
Comte: though while maintaining with great emphasis the un- 
knowableness of Noumena by our faculties, his aversion to meta- 
physics prevented him from giving any definite opinion as to their 
real existence, which, however, his language always by implica- 
tion assumes.”° 

Let us see what Comte himself says: it was his now-famous 
contention that all of our conceptions and every branch of our 
knowledge have passed through the three theoretical conditions 
which he calls “the Theological, or fictitious; the Metaphysical, 
or abstract; and the Scientific, or positive.”* These really consti- 
tute three different methods of philosophizing, the acceptance 


5 Ibid., p. 23- f 
® Auguste Comte, Positive Philosophy, trans. H. Martineau (2d ed.; London: 
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of any one of which immediately and absolutely excludes the 
other two. They are asymmetrically related to one another in such 
a manner that the theological position is the natural starting 
point for the understanding, which illustrates progress by pro- 
ceeding from the theological through the metaphysical to the 
scientific viewpoint. It is a growth from childhood to manhood. 
The three states may be characterized as follows: in the first, or 
fictitious one, absolute knowledge is sought; this is evidenced by 
inquiries into the essential nature of things and into first and final 
causes. Here phenomena are supposed to result from the direct 
action of supernatural beings. In the metaphysical stage, absolute 
knowledge is also sought, therefore Comte regards it as a modifi- 
cation of the preceding one. It differs from the former, however, 
in that instead of positing supernatural beings as the cause of 
phenomena, abstract forces or entities are referred to as their 
cause. We shall let Comte himself describe the third stage: 

In the final, the positive state, the mind has given over the 
vain search after Absolute notions, the origin and destination of 
the universe, and the causes of phenomena, and applies itself to 
the study of their laws,—that is, their invariable relations of suc- 
cession and resemblance. Reasoning and observation, duly com- 
bined, are the means to this knowledge. What is now understood 
when we speak of an explanation of facts is simply the establish- 
ment of a connection between single phenomena and some gen- 
eral facts, the number of which continually diminishes with the 


progress of science." 

The highest perfection of the first two stages of human knowl- 
edge is attained when each substitutes a single entity for many 
different ones and thus respectively explains phenomena by ref- 
erence to either a single deity or to nature with a capital “N.” 
Similarly, the highest perfection of the positive state would be 
that in which all phenomena could be thought of as instances of 
one completely comprehensive and general law comparable to 


the law of gravitation. But this is not to assert that such a law will 
be, or ever can be, found. 


7 Ibid. 
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Comte gives the law of gravitation as an example of the type of 
result at which the positive philosophy aims. The law of gravita- 
tion is the explanation of certain phenomena because it sub- 
sumes under one head a multitude of facts. It is a generalization 
of what bodies do on the face of the earth and in the heavens, and 
that is all that it can be. What weight and attraction are in them- 
selves we can never know; inquiries into their nature lead only to 
circular definitions or noninstructive explanations. 

Mathematics exemplifies the true method which man must 
employ in all of the positive sciences; indeed, positive philosophy 
has its origin in mathematics. It is the first of the positive sciences 
because the objects or ideas with which it deals are the most ab- 
stract which are possible in the positive order. In it we can de- 
duce the greatest number of consequences from the fewest num- 
ber of immediate data. Mathematics is universal for Comte not 
just in the sense that its ideas are the most abstract of all the 
sciences but also in the sense that all questions can ultimately, 
and in some manner, be reduced to those of numbers. The limits 
of mathematics are not in its nature but in our sagacity. 

The thoroughness of the phenomenalism often advocated by 
positivistic theorists can well be illustrated by Mill’s analysis of 
substance. In our experience, he says, we are conscious of fixed 
groups of sensations and fixed orders of sensation. It is from the 
latter that Mill derives the idea of cause and effect, but notwith- 
standing this fact it is true that the relation of cause and effect, so 
derived, usually does not exist between two or more actual sensa- 
tions. The causal relation is usually presented to us as existing 
between groups of sensations of which but a small portion are 
actual sensations. These groups are called “permanent possibili- 
ties of sensation,” and it is with these that our ideas of causation, 


activity, and power are customarily associated. 

Because of the seeming independence of these groups of pos- 
sible sensations from our knowing faculties we gradually begin to 
think of the actual sensations through which we first acquired the 


8 Mill, Examination of Hamilton's Philosophy, I, 240. 
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ideas of these groups as being derivative in nature and less real 
than the possibilities themselves. Nature is viewed as made up of 
such groups and the latter are considered as the grounds or causes 
of which our sensations are the effects and representations. When 
this view is reached, the gtoups of possibilities of sensation are 
thought of as something entirely different in kind from the expe- 
riences which they are held to cause in sentient beings. That 
other people can conceive the same group of possibilities as I do 
but that their actual sensations of this group differ from mine 
seems to be verification enough for the position. 

This is how Mill accounts for the belief in matter, external 
nature, or substance. Mill’s point here in regard to matter is sim- 
ilar to Locke’s proof that innate ideas are unnecessary. If we can 
satisfactorily account for the existence of an idea by means of 
Sensory experience, why attribute its existence to a mystical or 
unknown cause? The permanent possibility of sensation seems 
to exhaust the meaning of the word matter as it is commonly 
used; this being the case, there is no need or warrant for hyposta- 
tizing the groups of Possibilities of sensations and attributing 
some unknown noumenal existence to them, 

That man does attribute an independent and unknowable ex- 
istence to matter above and beyond that of the permanent pos- 
sibility of sensation is explained by Mill as due to the associa- 
tion of ideas. It is not difficult to imagine the difference which is 
found to exist between one sensation and another extended to 
cover the relation of all sensations to something else. Difference 
is given with every sensation that we have and because of this 
fact there is no conception for which we cannot, indeed must not, 
conceive of something different from it. Since there is something 
different from each thing, we reason that there must be some- 
thing different from all things taken collectively; we cannot tell 
What this something different is in the case of substance, but this 
only testifies to the fact that it is a negative concept.® 

Support for the relativity of knowledge is not limited to nine- 

° Cf., ibid, P- 247. 
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teenth-century theorists, however, for P. W. Bridgman also en- 
dorses such an opinion. Bridgman finds knowledge relative in two 
senses. The first sense is that which is especially associated with 
his name, the sense in which all knowledge is relative to the opera- 
tions which we are capable of performing. This is operationalism. 
In a narrower sense, he says that knowledge is relative insofar as 
such terms as motion and rest are relatively defined, i.e., they are 
always defined and judged with reference to some standard. Here 
the relativity is based on “the character of our descriptive proc- 
esses.” Moreover, experience in general, and operations in par- 
ticular, are always relative to an observer. 

Apart from the relativity of knowledge, Bridgman further notes 
that explanation is relative in the sense that what is suitable and 
satisfactory as an explanation of a phenomenon for one person 
may not do at all for another. Here explanation is considered as a 
psychological category, and, as such, its relativity must be admit- 
ted by both sides of our major antithesis. Even outside of this 
realm, Bridgman states that explanation is relative in respect to 
the axioms which we accept as ultimate at any given time. Other 
contemporary writers on this subject are fond of stating that ex- 
planation is relative in the sense that the premises of one explana- 
tion may themselves be capable of further explanation, and that 
all of our knowledge is constantly subject to revision. Bridgman 
approaches this position in his view that formally there is no limit 
to explanation. Explanation is practically limited at any one time, 
however, by the operations and experiments which can be per- 
formed at that time. But a limit good for all time can be reached 
by us, for “any correlation is adapted to be an absolutely final 
element of explanation, and can never be superseded by the dis- 
covery of new experimental facts, if the correlation is by defini- 
tion beyond the reach of further experiment.”” 

The positivistic emphasis on phenomenalism and sensualism 
can further be illustrated from the writings of A. J. Ayer. Speak- 

10 P, W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics ( New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1946), p. 26. Used by permission. 
11 Ibid., p. 48. 
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ing of “scientific objects such as atoms and electrons,” he finds 
that these scientific objects are basically one with everyday ob- 
jects such as tables and chairs, “for both these kinds of objects 
are known only by their sensible manifestations and are de- 
finable in terms of them.” 

That we use single words to refer to “things” and make these 
words the subjects of sentences which purport to say something 
about “them,” in no way prohibits objects from being defined as 
the totality of their sensations, Grammatical usage alone is not a 
sufficient ground for inferring the existence of “simple entities.” 
Customary grammar may force us to refer to the appearances of 
a “thing,” but this is no indication of reality. 


Logical analysis shows that what makes these “appearances” 
the “appearances of” the same thing is not their relationship to 
an entity other than themselves, but their relationship to one an- 
other. The metaphysician fails to see this because he is misled by 
a superficial grammatical feature of his language.’ 


Sentences referring to material things can always be translated 


ill, that a material object is only a per- 
manent possibility of sensation.” 


The close association of the relativity of knowledge and phe- 
nomenalism is now apparent. Before we proceed to the discussion 
of positivistic methodological views, however, we should again 
notice the extreme emphasis on sensualism which phenomenal- 
ism has fostered. Some theorists seem to reduce all thought to 
sensation. This would, of course, banish the possibility of meta- 
physical explanation. The elevation of sensation to the position 
of being the criterion for all of man’s rational pursuits has also led 
to the view that science can perform only a descriptive, economi- 

wie, I, Language, Truth and Logic, p. 49. 
“CE, ibid., p. 141. 
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cal function, for these are characteristics with which phenome- 
nalism has no quarrel. 

In Karl Pearson’s view, for example, explanation is nothing 
but description. He maintains that the Ptolemaic system was not 
a wrong explanation but an insufficient description: of phenom- 
ena; similarly so-called mechanical explanations are only descrip- 
tions of phenomena in mechanical terms. No law tells why, only 
how; the former is determinative, the latter descriptive. Pearson 
is so opposed to the theory of explanation which we examined in 
the last chapter that he calls the question “Why?”—the very 
basis of rationality for Aristotle—an idle and irrational question. 

Pearson, like Comte and Mill, stressed the relativity of knowl- 
edge and the fact that the natural laws which we formulate in 
science are relative to, and conditioned by, man’s peculiar mode 
of perception in the same way that all of our knowledge of nature 
is. We must never think that natural laws are discovered; they are 
shorthand methods of description only, and descriptions are 
created. 

It is impossible for man to get behind or beyond sense impres- 
sions; discourse about a supersensuous realm of being may serve 
for unprofitable dogmatizations, but it can never furnish us with 
useful knowledge. Sense impressions constitute everything that 
we can know, thus the reality of a thing is not a shadowy thing in 
itself but “the persistency of the majority of the group of sense- 
impressions” by which we identify the thing.” The point is that 
we are affected only by sense impressions, and on this view the 
mode of affection determines the mode or limitation of our cog- 
nition. The empirical facts with which science deals are the only 
subject matter of knowledge, and here the origin of knowledge is 
taken as definitive of its nature. All the contents of the mind 
arise from sense impressions, and all that the mind can do in its 
proper function is “classify and analyse, associate and construct, 
but always with this same material, either in its immediate or 

15 Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science (Everyman’s Library Edition; Lon- 
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stored form. . . "> The data always retain the characteristics of 
sense knowledge, and so metaphysics is removed from the field of 
knowledge. 


Methodology as the Criterion for What Is Significant 


We shall now observe the positivistic emphasis upon method- 
ology and the results which spring from it. A consideration of 
the importance of methodology, and the central role which it 
plays in positivistic criticisms of metaphysical explanation, can 
be introduced by observing another facet of John Stuart Mill’s 
thought, one which we have called “the corrective of method.” 
To approach this subject properly, however, we must briefly indi- 
cate something of Mill’s mote general views as to the nature of 
explanation and anticipate our later discussion of causation. 

_ The view that explanation consists in resolving the unfamiliar 
into the familiar is the meaning of the term in common discourse, 
Mill States, but scientific explanation may do the very opposite. 
‘An individual fact is said to be explained by pointing out its 
cause, that is, by Stating the law or laws of Causation of which its 
Production is an instance . .. „a law of uniformity in nature is said 
to be explained when another law or laws are pointed out, of 


nature or not; but we do know that e 


tive laws we are approaching nearer to some ultimate law. Here 
16 Ibid., p. 61. 


1 John Stuart Mill, A System of 
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Mill implicitly recognizes a fact which has so grown in impor- 
tance that today it is conceived of as the very essence of the scien- 
tific world view: it may be called the corrective of method. The 
certainty of classical philosophy has been transferred from the 
results of science to the method by which the results are ob- 
tained. It is not where we are at the moment that is important, 
but rather the fact that we are always going in the right direction. 

With such a view of explanation, Mill was forced to answer 
the question as to whether, finally, he thought that all the deriva- 
tive laws of nature could be contained in one hyperlaw or not. As 
Comte did, he answered, “No,” for he maintained that the ulti- 
mate laws of nature can never be less in number than the different 
kinds or qualities of sensation. So, facts of color can never be ex- 
plained from laws of heat or motion alone, but “however far the 
explanation may be carried, there will always remain in it a law 
of colour.” 

Metaphysical explanation is most widely invalidated nowadays 
by the generalization of scientific method to such a degree that 
trustworthy experience is held to be coterminous with this meth- 
od. Evidence that the scientific method cannot cope with some 
problem is taken as evidence that there is no real problem. “Com- 
mon sense” is supposed to be what most people rely on, and it is 
even said to be the foundation of the whole Aristotelian position. 
If the latter is to be attacked, then, most modern authors seek to 
do so at this, its source. In defining common sense the way most 
of them do, they make metaphysics, as classically practiced, im- 
possible rather than refutable. Often, for example, common sense 
is defined as the residue of scientific method which the man on 
the street adopts. The point is, that common sense is thus good 
or bad only as it is old or new science. This being common sense, 
there is, or can be, only science. Nothing else is possible because 
there is nothing to appeal to which is not science. Here no battle 

Fa ia a m, The Nature of Physical Reality (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950), P- 34- 
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has been won, for there has been no enemy to fight. By first arbi- 
trarily limiting your vocabulary you can make any statement or 
problem meaningless. 

The defeat of metaphysics by a virtual reduction of philosophy 
as a whole to science is discernible in the views of Moritz Schlick. 
At first this reduction is not obvious, for he distinguishes the 
philosophical aspects of a problem from the scientific aspects. 
The former, we are told, have to do with meaning, while the lat- 
ter have to do with truth and falsity. In one sense, the realms of 
science and philosophy must be kept distinct, for “one of these 
can never be the explanation of the other.” In a more real sense, 
the distinction between the two seems to be collapsed because it 
is said that the only genuine method of philosophy is to find out 
what propositions mean by determining “how they are verified, 
i.e., how their truth or falsity is tested.” In the last analysis, there 
is only the level of science, for the essence of philosophical pur- 
suit has scientific procedure as its criterion. 

The distinction between science and philosophy is kept, how- 
ever, insofar as, when the meaning of a proposition is said to be 
the “method of its verification,” what is intended is the “Jogical 
possibility of verification” only.” Such “logical possibility of veri- 
fication” is distinguished from “empirical possibility,” which 
means “compatibility with natural laws.” Thus a proposition can 
have meaning according to the first criterion even though it is 
known to be false according to the second criterion. 

The point is that “all propositions are tested with respect to 
their truth or falsity by the performance of certain operations, and 
to give an account of the meaning of the propositions consists in 
specifying these operations,” Meaning results from specifying 
the operations which would be used in determining the truth or 
falsity of a proposition, while the additional distinction of truth 

20 Moritz Schlick, “Causality in Everyday Life and in Recent Science,” Read- 
ings, ed. Feigl and Sellars, p. 533. 

21 Ibid, p. 516. 
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or falsity results from the actual application of the operations. 
The reduction of philosophy to science, at least insofar as meta- 
physics is destroyed, is accomplished by the nature of the require- 
ments for logical verifiability; for it is by an appeal to operations 
which are scientifically significant that the meaning of a proposi- 
tion is to be determined. This reduction follows because it is 
science that determines the truth and falsity of propositions. 

From the metaphysical point of view, the relation expressed 
here between science and philosophy cannot be maintained. In- 
deed, in such a scheme it must be held that the distinctive char- 
acter of philosophy is totally lost. As has often been—and is be- 
ing—done, metaphysicians argue that any reduction of philosophy 
to science is as contrary to the best interests of man as the previ- 
ous subjugation of science to philosophy. They argue that the 
ability to philosophize, when rightly understood, utilizes an aspect 
of man’s cognitive ability which is not properly or fully employed 
in any other human activity. The requirements and presupposi- 
tions of this position we shall examine in the fourth chapter. 

Methodology, in its manifestations as experimental testability 
is a sure criterion by which the intellectual 
1 explanation can be reduced to noth- 
takes just such a course. 


and manipulation, 
distinctions of metaphysica 
ing. Karl Popper, for example, 

In considering the relation of metaphysics to science, Popper 
feels that Wittgenstein’s dismissal of metaphysics as meaningless 
is not valid, Such a statement does not belong to the totality of 
true statements in natural science, and so, on Wittgenstein’s own 
criterion, it is senseless. If it be maintained that the statement is 
senseless but elucidating, Popper says that it must be admitted 
that true thoughts can be conveyed by meaningless propositions. 
In turn, Wittgenstein’s statements could not be attacked, because 
they are nonsense. A better means for distinguishing science from 
metaphysics is by reference to testability.” The problem of de- 
marcation should be settled by practical usefulness; this, Popper 
“if and only if assertion and denial of a sentence 


imply a difference capable of observational (experiential, operational, or experi- 
medai) test, does the sentence have factual meaning.” (Feigl, “Logical Empiri- 


cism,” Readings, ed. Feigl and Sellars, p. 9-) 


24 Cf., Feigl’s remark that 
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significantly continues, is all the “philosophical or methodological 
task” can suggest. By merely equating “non-scientific” with 
“meaningless” we are making no progress. 

Sense observation and results at the level of the sense world, 
where manipulations can be made, is the ultimate board of ap- 
peal for positivistic theorists. In his scientific activity, for exam- 
ple, Philipp Frank notes again what our analysis indicates should 
be found, that man employs only a pragmatic concept of truth." 
This follows because pragmatism is methodological and con- 
cerned only with what works, but it also follows from the concep- 
tion of the relativity of knowledge. No “concrete experiment” 
could even afford us a confirmation of the type which the tradi- 
tionally-interpreted correspondence theory of truth demands, for 
we can only compare experiences with other experiences. We can 
never compare anything with an object, for in order to know an 
object we would have to experience it, and again we find that our 
mode of knowing is held to modify the nature of the thing 
known. Indeed, our mode of knowing is so destructive that it 
entirely invalidates any objective reference to the real character of 
the thing known. The important point for our contrast is that the 
classical doctrine of the intentionality of ideas is the feature which 
is responsible for the distinction between positivistic and meta- 
physical explanation in this aspect. It is the disagreement with 
this view which forces Frank, in a manner similar to Pearson, to 
assent to the statement that “between a judgment and the cir- 
cumstances that it judges there can be no similarity.”** Frank 
could consistently hold no other view, for he pictures the cogni- 
tive process as being the assignment of a symbol to an object; this 
1S a process of manufacture on our part, not abstraction. We can 
represent things, but we cannot present them. So, whenever he 


* Karl R. Popper, The Open Society and its Enemies (L don: ledge 
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talks about metaphysics it is always with reference to a realm 
which is behind sensation and symbolization, never seriously as 
an aspect that is in them as the Aristotelian position requires. 

Frank enthusiastically endorses the views of Ernst Mach. He 
particularly stresses the latter’s doctrine that the work of science 
is only that of constructing a description. The descriptive aspect 
is important because it enables the scientist to be noncommittal 
about the metaphysical interpretation of the terms of any one 
description. To employ one metaphysical interpretation as over 
against another would be a limitation which is not inherent in the 
process of description as such. 

With this epistemological background in mind we can also 
understand why Frank characterizes metaphysical explanation as 
he does. He says that metaphysical explanation is that which is in 
terms of our everyday experience, and, by extension, the language 
of our everyday experience he calls the language of common 
sense. Metaphysics is said to be an interpretation of the general 
laws of science in everyday terms. But such an interpretation or 
translation is exactly the type of limitation upon the descriptive 
process of science which we have found to be invalid. The meta- 
physical cause is really lost, however, when we reach Frank’s defi- 
nition of common sense: it turns out to be nothing but old and 
professionally abandoned science. Metaphysical explanation, in 
the sense in which we are considering it, has not been defeated; it 
has again been shown to be nonexistent. Science, good or bad, is 
all that we have. The reason for this is that Frank has limited 
man’s cognitive abilities to those which science employs. He can- 
not criticize or discuss metaphysics at its proper level, as it is a dis- 
cipline of purely intelligible consequences. All that he can do is 
deny its existence, for that is the only distinction which his prac- 
tical methodology will allow him to make. It is precisely this 
same fact which requires him to misinterpret the Aristotelian 
doctrine of analogy as another case of the common-sense interpre- 
tation of general principles. 

Popper can again be used to illustrate the principal points of 
our analysis. Not only does he argue that we must clear our minds 
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of tradition, but he even goes so far as to say that the degree of 
our progress in science will be in direct proportion to the degree 
of our abandonment of the Aristotelian emphasis on essential 
definitions. He fits in well with the views of Mill and those of his 
tradition, for he maintains that in science we can never be sure 
that we have an ultimate truth. We can know, however, that we 
are making progress. Knowledge of this progress is based on the 
increasing success of our scientific predictions, and it is this prog- 
ress which must replace the older search for certainty. No scien- 
tific theory can be more than an hypothesis. Scientific 
method requires that there be no knowledge which bears an 
implication of finality as is found in Aristotle. It is significant to 
realize that, on this view, there is good reason why this statement 
must be made. Even if there were such a thing as final and abso- 
lute truth obtained in science, by the restrictions of its method, 
it would be unable to recognize such truth in its proper nature. 
Even if a final truth were present, it would not—or could not— 
be recognized for what it is. This is not said to deny the fact that 
the knowledge which we obtain in physical science is no more 
than probable, but it does serve to illustrate an essential property 
which is inherent in the scientific method as such. Popper sums 
the situation up by saying that where we have certainty, we have 
no information about the world; and where we have information 
about the world, we have no certainty. 

To conclude this discussion concerning the methodological 
features of positivistic theory, we may briefly note one more char- 
acteristic. Wherever possible, the methodology of physical sci- 
ence employs mathematics. Quantity and our way of acquiring it, 
measurement, are of the essence of explanation as achieved in the 
physical sciences. It is to the measurable aspect of our experience 
that the scientist must appeal when he is trying to verify his the- 
ories. It is this acknowledgment of the central role played by 
measurement which Henry Margenau says is the one thread of 
continuity between the physics of classical and modern times. 
This means that we must primarily view things in their quanti- 
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tative aspects, if physical science is the activity to which we go for 
our explanations. 

_. . the irreducible residuum of experience . . . withdraws itself 
from rational manipulation, and this is the reason why pure ele- 
ments of sense perception, such as the blue of the sky as cursorily 
apprehended, or the fragrance of the flower, or the seen shape of 
this desk, can never figure by themselves in physical theories. 
They must be translated into wavelengths, chemical compounds, 
and geometrical figures: they must be “rationalized” before be- 
ing scientifically treated.” 

“Rationalized” here means turned into quantity, and it is at this 
point that some enthusiasts are responsible for the fear that 
science explains things by explaining them away. Such men have 
a tendency to drop the quotation marks from around the word 
“rationalized” and thus make it appear that rationalization means 
nothing but considering a thing under the aspect of quantity or 
measurement. Here it may be maintained that mathematical 
concepts are the only connotative ones by which one can profit- 
ably escape from the limitations of incommunicable data and the 
more or less denotative concepts which describe them. 

Weare speaking now of the generalization of scientific method 
in its highest and most extreme degree. The legitimacy of such 
an attempt must be denied by the metaphysical position, at least 
in the cases which we have so far examined. There is one exten- 
sion of scientific method, however, which is quite legitimate and 
which has been wrongly opposed by some metaphysicians. It is 
the view which states that “it should not be forgotten that in a 
basic sense a stone obeys the same laws, and is subject to the same 
kind of uncertainty regarding its instantaneous position, as an 
electron. But the amount of uncertainty, being inversely propor- 
tional to the moving mass, is very much smaller. While we could 
not localize the electron in its entire orbit, our inability to localize 
the stone is confined to a region so small as to be quite insignifi- 
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Such a generalization must be permitted because it is merely a 
case of remaining, at one level within science, consistent with 
scientific procedure at another level. If there really is, and must 
always remain, a degree of uncertainty in any measurement that 
we make, there is no harm in admitting it. What the metaphysi- 
cian must do, however, is to suggest to the scientist that hyposta- 
tizing his method of procedure or its peculiar results, and thereby 
transplanting his uncertainty to an ontological realm which ex- 
ists only as a realm for receiving these hypostatizations, is an il- 
legitimate process. This would be a case where we argue to a new 
metaphysics—one which methodology determines—rather than 
to an implicit metaphysics—one which, when found, we discover 
that our methodology cannot determine. 


Epistemological Construction 

A substitute for discovering the nature of reality, in Aristotle's 
sense of the term, is suggested in the view that we can somehow 
make reality for ourselves. Here the inventive and constructive 
aspects of positivistic thought, which were evident in Pearson and 
Mach as descriptive of reality only, have been elevated to a posi- 
tion of actually constituting reality. The epistemological ap- 
proach we take to nature is now said to be constitutive of reality; 
as a result of this, the data of our experience are here handled and 
interpreted differently than they are in metaphysical explanation. 
As we have Previously indicated, in the fourth chapter we shall 
examine metaphysics’ approach to the given, but here we must 
analyze an antithetical approach which is sometimes made. Meth- 
odology, invention, and construction will be the essence of this 
approach. 

F. S. C. Northrop and Henry Margenau are two men in whom 
the consequences of the priority of method and epistemology 
over being are easily seen, and so we shall use them as examples 
of this point of view. They emphasize the construction of reality 
rather than its discovery and so view the data of experience in a 
manner which directly Opposes that of metaphysical explanation. 

In examining the methods of moderns from Francis Bacon to 
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John Dewey, Northrop states that nothing is more obvious, or 
more generally agreed upon by all concerned, than that all tradi- 
tional beliefs must be cleared away before science can profitably 
proceed. Northrop himself clears much of this ground for us and, 
in so doing, he launches a straightforward attack against the 
metaphysical position of Aristotle. He states: 

. . . Galilei’s new definition of force entails a rejection of the 
whole of the Aristotelian physics. Since there is not a major con- 
cept in Aristotle's metaphysics which does not appear in his 
physics, this charge has the additional consequence of requiring 
the rejection of the Aristotelean philosophy and its attendant 
medieval Thomistic theology. 


This is a good example of criticism at the level of words with 
no thought of the procedure by which the terms of an analysis are 
established. It cannot be denied that Aristotle uses many of the 
terms in the Physics which he uses in the Metaphysics, but where 
this is properly the case, it is to be maintained that the terms are 
peculiarly metaphysical rather than physical. The causal concept, 
for example, is essentially a metaphysical concept in the Aristo- 
telian tradition because it concerns the very being of a subject; 
hence it must first be justified in metaphysics before it can be 
employed in any physical discussion. We shall develop this point 
in a later chapter, but we must notice here that, from the meta- 
physical point of view, Northrop is moving in the wrong direc- 
tion. A concept cannot wholly be discredited by criticizing it in 
but one subsidiary employment. 

Northrop introduces his characterization of scientific method 
in the context of problem solving. All scientific inquiry has three 
stages, in the examination of which the essentials of modern sci- 
entific analysis soon reveal themselves. The first stage has been 
most emphasized by Dewey, for it consists in an analysis of the 
problematic situation which is responsible for the inquiry. (As a 
matter of historical interest, however, it appears that Aristotle 
made something of the same point within his own context. He 


30F, S. C. Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1947), p- 27- Used by permission. 
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states in the second book of the Posterior Analytics that the first 
thing which we must do in any inquiry is to find out what ques- 
tions can be asked.) ; 
The second stage of inquiry Northrop calls the “natural history 
phase” of science. Here the facts indicated as relevant by the first 
stage are inductively examined. This examination is limited in its 
results and usefulness, however, for the concepts which are ob- 
tainable here are of a denotative and qualitative nature. The lim- 
itation of this state of inquiry is based on the fact that in it we 
are, for the most part, restricted to the immediately observable. 
There is one slight mitigation of this restriction in that science, 
at this level, is descriptive, and description always implies classi- 
fication under abstract characteristics. Concerning this phase of 
science, we are told that “its method of classification, including 
species within genera, has implied in it the logical relation of class 
inclusion. From this relation the syllogistic deductive logic of 
Aristotle and the logic of classes of Boole can be developed. Thus 
even the natural history Stage of any empirical science entails 


theory and deductive logic as well as directly apprehended fact 
and induction,”*! 


pts used are no longer 
distinguishes them as being concepts 
by postulation rather than by intuition. Generally speaking, there 
is the same distinction between concepts by intuition and con- 
cepts by postulation that there is between the world of our im- 
mediate experience and the world of scientific explanation. There 
is a great difference between a physical object as it is postulation- 
ally described and as it is designated by intuitive concepts. The 
difference is that the latter allows no deduction at all, except that 


31 Ibid., p. 137. Since we are interes 
point out that the spirit of Aristotelian lo; 
here violated, To be sure, class-inclusion d 
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of class inclusion. This defect is due to the very nature of our im- 
mediate experience; we immediately apprehend only a qualita- 
tive, “aesthetic continuum” which is best described as being “‘in- 
effable.” Quality lacks the precision which is required by science. 

Granting that all of our immediately given experience, all of 
our data, is of this terribly isolated and ineffable nature, science 
nevertheless cannot ignore it. It is this world of experience which 
postulational concepts and deductive theory must explain! In 
such an explanation, it is maintained that common-sense objects 
will have to be redefined in terms of scientific objects, but there 
is one element in common-sense objects which will forever with- 
stand such reformulation—their givenness. We cannot alter the 
givenness of our experience, no matter how inconvenient or de- 
ductively sterile it may be. This is actually fortunate, for it is just 
this aspect of our common-sense world that furnishes us with the 
only check which we have for science. It is the denotative concept 
by intuition which either gives or refuses verification to postu- 
lated concepts and the deductive theories built upon them. 

The close agreement of Margenau with Northrop is evident 
after but one glance at the former’s discussion of the immediately 
given. “Data have an ephemeralness, a thapsodic spontaneity, a 
nakedness so utterly at variance with the orderly instincts that 
pervade our being and with the given unity of our experience as 
to be unfit for use in the building of reality.” Explanation, then, 
must go beyond these data. It is description which stays at or 
near the immediately perceived level. Margenau states that there 
is no intrinsic difference between explanation and description 
for science; the difference is best resolved into one of degree. Ex- 
planation is that which is removed to the constructional level, 
and which has most lost the attributes which we have just seen 
him attribute to data. 

As to the relation of metaphysics to physics, we read that 
“one can practice science without ever committing himself as to 
reality, without ever using the word real; indeed, as a rule, the less 


ermission from The Nature of Physical Reality, by Henry Margenau, 
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said about reality, the better the quality of the science.” This is 
an excellent statement with which to explain the high motives 
behind the positivism of Mill and Comte. They were trying to 
make the minimal statement of reality, with no other thought in 
mind than that to say more would be detrimental to the quality 
of science. 

Margenau is more important for our analysis, however, because 
he gives explicit statement to the rationale upon which one type 
of “scientific philosophy” stands in its criticism of metaphysics. 
He does this by equating science to scientific method and the 
philosophy of science to the epistemology of science. This is not 
a new point, for we have earlier noticed this methodological em- 
phasis, but its importance is emphasized by this very fact. In a 
word, the conclusion of this position is that science does not say 
what reality is in itself. The metaphysical position would main- 
tain that this is to be expected of a discipline whose essence is its 
method of procedure rather than what it says at a given time. If 
“it is the methodology of science that defines physical reality,”* 
Galileo’s how must replace Aristotle’s what. If the only consistent 
element in nature is the methodological factor, it is easy to see why 
nature cannot be separated from our knowledge of it, e.g., from 
our operations. Nor is it difficult to see why consistency in nature 
is found only in the methodological factor, on the analysis of ex- 
perience with which we have been presented by Northrop and 
Margenau: method, and the constructional concepts which de- 
velop from it, are the only sources of consistency which are avail- 
able to us. If there is no consistency in nature in the first place, 
obviously we will have only that degree of it which we ourselves 
can inject. If you start with Hume, you must invent your game, 
not hunt it. 

The relation of metaphysics to Margenau’s explanatory proce- 
dure is set forth in the following manner: “We hold with Kant 
that epistemology must precede ontology and that epistemology 


“By permission from The Nature of Physical Reality, by Henry Margenau, 
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denotes the methodology of the cognitive process.”** Again he 
states: “The author prefers to start his journey without meta- 
physical impediments and to acquire them en route as needed.” 
The defender of the more traditional view of metaphysics has no 
right to demand that everyone must begin his journey with meta- 
physics rather than, for example, with epistemology; if meta- 
physics is what classical thought said it was one must ultimately 
bump into it from wherever one starts. But once the metaphysical 
subject matter has been reached, if the classical position is sound, 
it must be able to show that metaphysics was implicitly present 
all the time—that we do not argue to a metaphysics which was 
previously lacking, whose subject matter is indelibly marked by 
our particular approach to it. Instead, we can proceed only to an 
explicit recognition of something which was implicitly present 
all the time. Hence one may well start his journey without meta- 
physical thoughts, but the traditional view must maintain that 
metaphysics is nevertheless present all the time, for without it 
there would be no journey to start or to proceed along. 

We can now summarily state the final position as to the nature 
of reality to which the view of epistemological construction leads 
us. First of all we find that reality is a term which can apply to 
only a part of our total experience; it applies to that part which is 
organized, consistent, and structural. It being the case that reality 
is a part of experience, it follows that it is wrong to assert that 
experience is caused by reality or that reality is the why of expe- 
rience. “Constructs are not valid because they refer to something 
real; on the contrary, they denote something real because they 
have been found valid. Hence the towering importance of episte- 
mology.” Epistemology here means our method of knowing; we 
have to refer to what might be called a coherence theory of reality 
because the consistency of our methodology is the only perma- 
nent thing which we have to use as a criterion for judgment. We 

35 By permission from The Nature of Physical Reality, by Henry Margenau, 
p. 81. Copyright, 1950. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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make our own objects and objectivity. This is an immanent proc- 
ess, so we have no grounds on which to refer to anything outside 
of that process even if we wanted to. There is the givenness of 
data which we must take account of in our empirical verification; 
this is where the one break comes in the otherwise perfect circle, 
but even here those aspects of the given are excluded if they are 
of a nature which cannot be handled by our method. There could 
be no more fitting summary of the consequences of this position 
than Margenau’s own: 


It is easy to succumb to the temptation of distinguishing at the 
outset between the permanence of physical entities and the per- 
manence of theories about them, saying for example that the 
entities themselves are not affected by the vicissitudes of theories. 
Such an assertion amounts to granting the breakdown of the 
epistemological approach to reality." 


38 By permission from The Nature of Physical Reality, by Henry Margenau, 
P- 295. Copyright, 1950. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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THE POSITIVISTIC CONCEPT OF CAUSATION 


W: mave saved the positivistic treatment of causation for a 
separate chapter because of the central role which the 


causal concept plays in explanatory theory. It has already been 
seen that causation is of the essence of traditional metaphysical 
explanation, thus it is not surprising that much positivistic criti- 
cism of such explanation centers around this issue. In criticizing 
the Aristotelian doctrine of causation, the positivistic position has 
also developed an affirmative theory of its own. We shall now in- 
quire into this theory, as well as into the philosophical presuppo- 
sitions from which it springs. 

The positivistic attack against the classical tradition has been 
principally directed against the notion of a necessitating efficacy, 
which is so strongly associated with efficient causation. As a sub- 
stitute for this doctrine, the positivistic analysis has offered a 
theory which equates causation with correlation and the possi- 
bility of prediction. On such a view, causal knowledge is in no 
sense privileged knowledge, for at its best it can yield informa- 
tion which is only probable. 


In a cursory manner, the crucia 
the positivistic analysis of causation are the following. First of 


all, the phenomenalism and sensualism which were so prominent 
in the last chapter are here seen to be the criteria by means of 
which the notion of causal efficacy is destroyed. Causal discus- 
sion is then reduced to a consideration of temporal succession 
and functional correlation, for these are characteristics which are 
phenomenally significant. Since this thoroughgoing phenomenal- 
ism allows no discovery of necessity in nature, it will be found 


] points which will be found in 
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that when necessity seems to be present in an explanation, it has 
really been imposed upon the situation in question by the human 
mind. Mental construction and logical deduction are the means 
by which man reads necessity into nature. Prediction is found to 
have the structure of logical deduction, but it also applies to what 
will (probably) occur. Hence causation has been most generally 
characterized as the possibility of successful prediction. 

Succinct illustrations of the major contentions of the last para- 
graph can be found in the views of Karl Pearson and Ernst Mach. 
Arguing from the phenomenal relativism which we examined in 
the previous chapter, Pearson, for example, makes short work of 
the traditional notion of causal necessity. Necessity in a sequence 
of sense phenomena is exactly what cannot be discovered, and 
because necessity is the essence of causation, that is exactly why 
cause makes no sense. Pearson thus defines cause in terms of uni- 
form antecedence. His further agreement with the causal analysis 
of Hume is obvious when he states, “There is nothing in any sci- 
entific cause which compels us of inherent necessity to predict 
the effect. The effect is associated with the cause simply as a re- 
sult of past direct or indirect experience.’ Cause and effect prop- 
erly concern only the world of phenomena; they cannot be ap- 
plied to any suspected world beyond sense impressions, Among 
conceptions, necessity can be found, but because conceptions are 
not sense impressions this necessity cannot be extended to the 
teal existence of cause and effect in the world which we perceive. 
There is no basis for the necessity found in the sphere of con- 
cepts in the sphere of sense experience. Sensation and conception 
form two separate and exclusive realms. 

In keeping with the general position which is now becoming 
familiar to us, Mach asserts that there are no things of independ- 
ent existence in the world; the world is made up of sensations. 
These are the ultimate, real elements; they are not signs which 
point to something else. On such a view, the only pointing done is 


1 Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science (Everyman’s Library Edition; Lon- 
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the arbitrary kind of a name indicating an abstraction, a concept, 
which is a nondesignative, artificial grouping together of certain 
sensations in the mind for our convenience. There is no basis in 
the world itself for the permanence of things. This is also the 
basic reason why Mach does not allow that there is such a thing 
as causation in the real world. The concept of a cause requires 
that like effects be produced in like circumstances, but the mind 
alone is responsible for any likenesses which we see in nature. 
Nature itself “exists only once.”* 

We can profitably deal with interdependent elements but not 
with cause and effect. The former is the basis for scientific law 
and is purely logical in nature; thus it is proper to description. 
On the other hand, the concept of causation tries to project itself 
into the objective world. Interconnections are proper to the ele- 
ments of description but not to the real world. The only justifica- 
tion for the concept of causation is the economy with which it 
allows us to consider the uniformities procured by mental abstrac- 
tion. In contrast with the position examined in the first chapter, 
it is instructive to notice that for Mach the idea of cause and effect 
originally arose from men’s endeavor to reproduce facts in 
thought.? Again the key to any analysis of this position will be 
seen to reside in the use of the word reproduce rather than in- 
tend. The intellect does not stand in the immediate relation to 
reality for Mach that it did for Aristotle. It is further maintained 
on Mach’s view that the question “Why?” loses all of its signifi- 
cance when we are in a totally familiar situation. 

Phenomenalistic strictures against causal efficacy can also be 


illustrated, as might be expected, from the works of Comte and 


Mill. In the first description of the third state of human knowl- 


edge we have already noticed Comte state that the positivist does 
not search for causes, he looks only for relations among phenom- 
ena. First and final causes mean nothing to him. Mill again closely 


2 Ernst Mach, Popular Scientific Lectures, trans. Thomas J. McCormack (Chi- 
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agrees with the position taken by Comte.* However, as Mill = 
orated his causal theory with different emphases from time to 
time, we may well examine it in a bit more detail. 

Mill restricts his concern with causes in the following manner: 
“I premise, then, that when in the course of this inquiry I speak 
of the cause of any phenomenon, I do not mean a cause which is 
not itself a phenomenon; I make no research into the ultimate 
or ontological cause of anything. To adopt a distinction Pt ipe 
in the writings of the Scotch metaphysicians, and especially o 
Reid, the causes with which I concern myself are not efficient, 
but physical causes, They are causes in that sense alone in which 
one physical fact is said to be the cause of another.’ ; 

The distinction between efficient causes and physical ones is a 
somewhat curious one, but we can understand what Mill is get- 
ting at if we observe a criticism which he makes of a supposed 
efficient cause. The Cause in question is that of volition, and 
the reason that it is called to task is that, as a supposed efficient 
Cause, it is said to be more than an unconditional antecedent of 
a phenomenon, 

The general tone of Mill’s language always stresses the tem- 
poral and successive aspect of causation. But his discussion of the 
subject is of further interest because he 


enalistic viewpoint, tries to account for that nontemporal aspect 
of causation which has tr 


chief virtue—the necessity by which it proceeds. He does this, as 


we have just said, even though in the majority of instances he 
seems to indicate that t 


4“The empirical Concept of causality as correlation was definitively formulated 
by John Stuart Mill in his canons of induction. Mill’s ca 


lated in qualitative terms; this is necessary if the concept of causality is to be z5 
general as possible.” V, F, Lenzen, “Physical Causality,” Causality (University 
of California Publications in Philosophy; Berkeley and Los Angeles: The Uni 
versity of California Press, 1932), XV, 73- n 

5 John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic (8th ed.; London: Longmans, Gree! 
and Company, 1947), p. 213. 
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quence alone. Considered only as writing within this most gen- 
eral aspect of the Humean tradition, however, he stresses a char- 
acteristic of the concept of cause which finds favor among theo- 
tists today: it is that if the concept of a cause is to be properly 
used, we must give the complete cause of an effect, and the com- 
plete cause of an effect is the totality of its positive and negative 
antecedent conditions.’ 

A cause for Mill is an antecedent which always has been and al- 
ways will be followed by a certain consequent; in other words, a 
sequence to be a causal one must be unconditional besides being 
invariable. This unconditionalness is the manner in which Mill 
approaches the traditional causal characteristic of necessity. Un- 
conditional here means that one thing will follow another “under 
all imaginable circumstances,” that no provisions independent of 
the presence of the cause need be made for the effect to occur. “If 
there be any meaning which confessedly belongs to the term ne- 
Cessity, it is unconditionalness. That which is necessary, that 
which must be, means that which will be, whatever supposition 


we may make in regard to all other things.” Thus, temporal se- 
he essence of causality; two simul- 


quence, as such, is no longer t 
taneous phenomena may be related to each other as cause and 


effect if their joint appearance is unconditional. So it is that Mill 
recognizes fire as the cause of warmth and the sun as the cause of 
day and vegetation. Although temporal succession is no longer 
the essence of the causal nexus, causation is nevertheless inextri- 
cably bound up with the temporally successive, because it is the 
beginning of every phenomenon which requires a cause. And, 
while we may find that cause and effect are contemporaneous, we 
can never find that an effect precedes its cause. Temporal prece- 
dence is possible only for a cause. When there is doubt about 
which of two causally connected events is cause, and which is ef- 
fect, the difficulty can be solved if it is found that one preceded 


the other. 
Mill holds that experience alo 
One sequence is conditional whil 
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However, to say that a cause actually produces an effect, rather 
than merely unconditionally precedes it or unconditionally exists 
simultaneously with it, is to make an unwarranted assertion. The 
ultimate mode of production which is an aspect of the nature of 
things as they are in themselves is what he holds to be unknow- 
able. It is this interpretation which Mill gives to Comte’s state- 
ment that he is not concerned with causes at all. Mill says that 
what Comte really means is that he is not concerned with effi- 
cient causes. 

For Mill a physical cause is to an efficient cause what a phe- 
nomenal cause is to a nonphenomenal one. This distinction 
drawn, it is easy to see why volition is not regarded as an efficient 
cause. Whatever is an object of experience—or as Mill says, a 
subject of consciousness—is a physical, not an efficient, cause. In 
the present case both the volitional state of mind and the motion 
of the limbs are consciously known, but there is no conscious 
Presentation of any necessary connection between them. Mill 
states that the supposedly necessary relation between volition and 
bodily movements arises from our past experience only. We are 
Conscious of the sequence of events which proceeds from volition 
to act but not of any agency which effects that succession, The 
point is otherwise completely won for him, however, by defini- 
tion: phenomenalism is naturally incapable of recognizing any- 
thing which is defined as being nonphenomenal or in a realm 
apart from phenomena, as efficient causation is, 

Mill’s treatment of attributes and power is closely akin to his 
discussion of cause. “It is obvious that what has been said respect- 
ing the unknowableness of things ‘in themselves,’ forms no ob- 
stacle to our ascribing attributes or properties to them, provided 
these are always conceived as relative to us. If a thing produces 
effects of which our sight, hearing or touch can take cognizance, 
it follows and indeed is but the same statement in other words, 
that the thing has power to produce those effects,’ 

Mill’s treatment of this topic is not unambiguous in its state- 
ment, but his position clearly seems to be one in which explana- 


*J. S. Mill, An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy (Boston: 
W. J. Spencer, 1865), I, 23. 
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tion tries to avoid “the old doctrine of occult causes: the very 
absurdity which Molière so happily ridiculed when he made one 
of his pedantic physicians account for the fact that opium pro- 
duces sleep by the maxim, Because it has a soporific virtue.”” The 
term power is rightly used, according to him, as an abridgment 
for denoting the connection between different effects and the 
object which produces them. When this statement is interpreted 
in the light of the foregoing discussion, it becomes evident that 
the term, so used, adds nothing new to our knowledge. 

Mill easily accommodates the concepts of property and sub- 
stance to his phenomenalistic viewpoint. Any use of the terms 
substance or essence, however, in the sense of signifying what the 
inner constitution of a thing is, is for him pure nonsense. Never- 
theless, within this phenomenalistic framework, it is significant 
to notice that when Mill changes the discussion of causation 
from its occurrence between phenomenal events and considers it 
as it occurs between a permanent object and some state—such as 
that between the sun and day—the question of what kind of 
thing we are dealing with becomes of decisive importance for 
him.” This is an emphasis which is unusual in phenomenalism, 
for here the nature of the terms of the causal relation becomes 
vital rather than just the fact that some, or any, two terms have 
been related in our experience.” Even if this is the case, we must 
remember that Mill himself does not vary in his view that we 
can know of no necessity which is in things as they are in them- 
selves. In the example of the sun which we have just cited, it is 
not uniformity of succession which is the essence of causality, for 
the cause and effect are simultaneous. As Mill agrees, if uniform 
succession alone is the essence of the causal nexus, then night and 
day could be thought of as cause and effect. It seems that the suc- 
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cession or correlation of two events alone, with no other consid- 
erations, is not a sufficient criterion for causation. There must 
also be a certain kind of subject involved. Thus it is only when 
the sun is present that we say day will and must occur. The neces- 
sity or unconditionalness is here seen to reside in the essence of 
the object under consideration—the sun—and it would seem to 
depend, therefore, on the presence of a substance with certain 
Properties. The attribute of unconditionalness which Mill speaks 
of depends entirely on the nature of the subject. If a certain mode 
of action is a property belonging to a subject, then as long as that 
subject is present so must its property be also; so it is that illumi- 
nation accompanies the sun. The necessity found here is only 
that which arises from essential predication. Thus, although the 
concept of substance can be interpreted phenomenalistically, as 
we have pointed out, Mill indicates that finally he is unable to 
account for the necessity of the causal nexus without involving in 
some way the concept of substance and the function of essential 
predication. 

The positivistic emphasis on methodology also figures prom- 
inently in the analysis of causality. It is such an emphasis that is 
responsible for so much contemporary agreement with the tem- 
poral causal analysis of Hume. This fact accounts for the asser- 
tion that the everyday usage of the term “cause” signifies nothing 
but regular sequence because that is the only way in which we 
verify causal propositions. Moritz Schlick, in espousing this view, 
goes on to say that he does not deny that there may be such a 
thing as “real connection” between cause and effect, but that he 
is not concerned “with what any observer thinks or says; our in- 
vestigation of meaning is concerned only with what he does and 
can show us.”” The italics in this last sentence are those of Mr. 
Schlick. The metaphysical position would agree with Schlick in 
the literal interpretation of his words. He is not concerned with 
what a person thinks or with what he interprets the significance 

1? Moritz Schlick, “Causality in Everyday Life and in Recent Science,” Read- 
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of a thing to be, for thinking and interpretation, in this sense, are 
nonproductive and would make no difference in a manner that is 
methodologically significant. That this is Schlick’s position is 
made even more clear by the next sentence: “Speaking, thinking, 
believing implies interpretation; we must not discuss interpreta- 
tions or the results of philosophical analysis, we have to do with 
verification only, which is always an act or an activity.” 
Schlick continues because of Hume, but in agreement with 
Aristotle, when he points out “that we are already committing 
a kind of nonsense when we try to look for” an impression of a 
causal nexus. The metaphysical tradition would certainly agree. 
If a positivistic empiricist found an impression of a causal nexus 
it would be nonsense, because by definition it would only be an 
atomic impression for him, and certainly a causal nexus is not 
that. If a causal nexus is anything, it is something which is beyond 
a single impression. Moreover, what could a causal nexus be? It is 
not a thing; if it were, when two things are causally united there 
would have to be a third thing which was the causal nexus, hence 
two things so related would have to appear as three things. This 
is an old and familiar story in the history of philosophy. The fact 
that science considers kinds and cannot explain individuals as in- 
dividuals should be an indication that a thoroughgoing sensuous 
atomism is the very destruction of science. Abstractions based on 
reality must be made, and when we do this we cognize natures 
that persist through atomic sense experiences; we find out that 
some otherwise atomic events seem to be essentially connected. 
This is what perceptual atomism will not recognize. ; 
Philipp Frank illustrates the general methodological point of 
view in its relation to causality when he recounts how he once 
tried to analyze this concept. He tells us that he started from 
Hume’s temporal analysis of the situation and described a state 
A as the cause of a state B, if every time A occurred B followed it. 
Then, he continues, “I put the question: How do we know when 
the state A has recurred? There is no exact method except to in- 


18 Ibid, 
be Ibid., P- 522. 
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vestigate whether it is followed by B. Hence the law of causality 
is not a statement about observable physical facts but a definition 
of the expression, ‘the state A has recurred.’ ”5 

The significant word in this last quotation is “method,” but 
also of importance is the comment which Frank tells us that Ein- 
stein made about this position. Einstein pointed out that “what 
is not conventional in the law of causality is the fact that we 
can save this law by using a relatively simple terminology: we are 
sure that a state A has recurred when a small number of state 
variables have the same values that they had at the start. This 
‘simplicity of nature’ is the observable fact which cannot be re- 
duced to a convention on how to use some words.” What is 
noteworthy for our purpose is the significance of what Einstein 
suggested; he directed attention to something that was given in 
the facts, not just to the method and that for which it was re- 
sponsible. 

Another consequence of positivistic explanation’s procedural 
emphasis is that any explanation, causal or otherwise, can never 
be formally complete. Even if the term “cause” is satisfactorily 
conditioned to this point of view, explanation can, theoretically, 
never come to an end. To be sure we may reach practical or oper- 
ational limits beyond which we can never proceed, but it will 
always be possible to ask for the “why” of any given cause. From 
the point of view of method alone, it will not make sense to say 
that no further cause can be given. We have seen that scientific 
methodology leads to truth only if it is allowed to correct itself by 
a continual application; this means that any kind of pause, vol- 
untary or involuntary, is arbitrary to it. 

Henry Margenau, too, states that at the level of immediate 
perception causality can only be defined in terms of the succes- 
sion of experiences. Advancing to the level of constructs, how- 
ever, we can have a much more useful structure; here we can say 

15 Reprinted by permission of the publishers from Philipp Frank, Modern 


Science and Its Philosophy, p. 10. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvar University Press, 
a 1949, by The President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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that “causality holds if the laws of nature (differential equations) 
governing closed systems do not contain the time variable in ex- 
plicit form.” That is to say, causality holds if there are applicable 
differential equations—laws—which remain invariant under a 
time translation. This is the quantitative equivalent of the quali- 
tative principle that “the same cause produces the same effect. 
The quantitative representation in dynamics states that if the 
same initial conditions are realized at some other time and in 
some other place the course of the phenomenon will be the 
same,””!8 
The necessity connecting cause and effect now exposes itself to 
view. It is not a peculiar attribute of the causal nexus, mysteri- 
ous, powerful, and inexorable, although in a purely factual sense 
all these adjectives apply. The point is simply that we have found . 
a way of describing our experience which renders the relation be- 
tween two states, separated in time, unique (one implies the 
other) and invariable (the same implication always holds). The 
force of the principle of causality is methodological, arising from 
our success at analysis; the principle is a lesson drawn from and 
continually reinjected into constructive scientific procedures. It 
lifts the regularities expressed by laws of nature upon a plane of 
higher generality but does not make them more certain or more 


secure.?9 


As used by science and physical explanation, then, we find that 
causation and causal laws mean something quite different than 
they did in the metaphysical view of explanation. We particularly 
find it stressed that, when we call a law “causal,” we do not mean 
to imply that absolute certainty is to be associated with it. The 
point is even made by Bertrand Russell that a causal law may 
express no more than a probability; this means that the term 
“causal” is used in a broad enough sense to be applicable to statis- 
tical laws, but it is said that they must state a probability of at 
least one half in order to qualify for this title. 

We have now been led to an interpretation of causation which 

17 By permission from The Nature of Physical Reality by Henry Margenau, 
P- 405: Copyright, 1950. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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proceeds by means of the ancillary concepts of implication (or 
logical deduction) and law. In fact, the relationship obtaining 
between the three concepts, causation, deduction, and law, sum- 
marily presents the basic position from which positivistic criti- 
cisms of traditional causal theory arise. 

In illustrating the importance and interrelations of these terms 
for positivistic explanation, the views of Herbert Feigl will fur- 
nish an obvious and characteristic example. The type of analysis 
which we have previously seen lead to the distinction between in- 
tuitional, or natural history, and postulational concepts clearly 
seems to be at the basis of what Feigl distinguishes as low and 
high grades of explanation. We can find structure and the profit- 
able deduction which it admits only in the realm of, or at the 
level of, the postulated and constructed. In a manner similar to 
Mill, Feigl states that it is the generality rather than the familiar- 
ity of laws which is important, and he goes on to use generality as 
a criterion to distinguish laws and theoretical assumptions from 
descriptions.” 

In present-day thought, explanation is often said to consist of 
two parts, the explanandum and the explanans. The former con- 
sists of “the sentence describing the phenomenon to be ex- 
plained,” while the latter consists of “the class of those sentences 
which are adduced to account for the phenomenon.”?! The ex- 
planans, in turn, is also divided into two parts: that which gives 
specific antecedent conditions and that which states general 
laws. The latter are universal not only in respect to their quanti- 
fication but even to the degree that their concepts must refer 
to no particular object or space-time location, The explanans 
must be true and subject to empirical checks or tests, but the 
real and distinguishing explanatory factor is found in the rela- 
tion in which the explanans stands to the explanandum. View- 
ing the statements which give the antecedent conditions unde! 


. ° CF., Herbert Feigl, “Some Remarks on the Meani f Scientific Explana- 
tion,” Readings, ed. Feigl and Sellars, p- 511. i aaa aii 
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the general laws, the two parts of the explanans, by logical de- 
duction alone we must be able to infer the description of the phe- 
nomenon to be explained, the explanandum. The essence of 
physical explanation consists in this logical deductive aspect, 
when it is properly conditioned by the necessary empirical quali- 
fications. 

Karl Popper is able to speak of causal explanations in science 
because he defines the causal relation exclusively in the terms 
which we have just noticed: statements of specific conditions, 
general laws, and logical deduction. The causal explanation of 
an event involves the deduction of a statement (called a prog- 
nosis) which describes the event from premises which include 
universal laws and specific sentences. An example will be illu- 
minating here, and we may use one suggested by Popper himself. 
It is the breaking of a piece of thread that is capable of bearing 
a one-pound load because a two-pound weight is put on it. The 
assumed universal law is that every thread will break if a maxi- 
mum tension characteristic of it is exceeded. The specific state- 
ments are that the maximum tension of this thread is one pound 
and that the weight attached to it is two pounds. From this 
universal law about thread, qualified by the given specific state- 
ments, it can be deduced that this thread will break.” Thus the 


event has been causally explained. 

Popper agrees with Hume’s analysis that we cannot know a 
necessary connection, that all we can know is temporal succes- 
sion, but Popper feels that he is nevertheless justified in speaking 
of causation because of his explicit formulation and use of the 
general law. Just looking at two events, it is affirmed that we can 
find no necessary connection between them. However, if we 
view two events as a specific manifestation of a general law which 
states that wherever events of one kind are events of another 
kind will follow, then we have a means of asserting a necessary 
connection between the two events. A generalized and universal 
law is the only means which we have of overcoming the isolation 


quoted in Karl Popper, The Open 
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of particular events. This is our road to causal knowledge, but 
this also means that our ability to know causes is directly limited 
by our ability to establish the truth of general laws. We can 
say that one specific event is the cause of another specific event 
only if we know that the universal law which states the constant 
succession of the two kinds, of which the two events in question 
are specific manifestations, is true. 

From the methodological point of view which Popper adopts, 
however, the final establishment of a general law as true is ex- 
actly what cannot be accomplished. In science we move towards 
the truth rather than have it at any given moment; our progress 
Consists in testing and rejecting false hypotheses rather than es- 
tablishing true ones. In science, therefore, all general laws have 
only an hypothetical nature, and there is nothing within the pro- 
cedure of science itself which will enable us to overcome this 
deficiency. All general laws are basically assumptions, although 
some have a better or more general substantiation than others. 
As a result of this, all of our causal explanations have this hypo- 
thetical nature also, 

In physics, biology, sociology, etc.—the so-called “generalizing 
sciences”—the universal laws are the main concern, for it is the 
task of these sciences to discover valid universal hypotheses. We 
wish to know if the general laws are true, but since their truth 
can never be certainly established, we must be satisfied with 
eliminating the false ones, The applied sciences, on the other 
hand, assume the universal laws and are particularly interested 
in the prognosis, the prediction of specific events. If we are in- 
terested in explaining a specific event, e.g., an automobile acci- 
dent, our main concern is with the initial conditions, while the 
universal laws are simply assumed. 

We may now profitably state the most important character 
istics of positivistic explanation and the theory of causation which 

23 Ayer seems to carry positivistic Principles to their ultimate conclusion, in this 
case causing him to contradict Popper, for he states that “A hypothesis cannot be 
conclusively confuted any more than it can be conclusively verified.” Language 
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it involves, as they have so far been examined in this chapter. 
P rimarily, we find that explanation and causation involve deduc- 
tion: a description of the thing or event to be explained must 
be capable of being logically deduced from the general law and 
specific statements which are offered as an explanation of it. 
Again, this deduction, as most generally conceived, must be of 
some higher kind than that which classification alone allows; in 
other words, just including a specific example under a universal 
proposition is not an explanation. Such a universal proposition 
niay be nothing but a generalization of individual cases, and so 
merely generalize the problem or situation which called for ex- 
planation in the first place. Explanation seems to go deeper into 
a thing, into another realm; it does not stay at just one level and 
count its merit by the fact that it is able to make universal or 
general statements. We explain things by an appeal to consti- 
tutive structure. 

The very fact that a statement descriptive of some particular 
event can be deduced from other statements means that the first 
statement is in a sense anticipated, and so we find that explana- 
tion is predictive. The logical structure of prediction and of ex- 
planation is exactly the same; indeed, the two are often explic- 
itly equated to each other and to deductive inference. Explana- 
tion and prediction differ from each other only pragmatically or 
procedurally. Explanation starts with the statement of a specific 
event and proceeds to what Hempel called the explanans, while 
prediction merely proceeds in the opposite direction. 

Thus bearing all the marks and qualifications which we have 
noticed, the one definition of causation which is acceptable to 
almost all positivistic theorists seems to be that which equates 
causality with the possibility of successful prediction. To be able 
to make an “extrapolation” from one state of affairs to another 
is the essence of causation, and these extrapolations must be 
Possible by means of formal logical implication alone. There is 
almost complete unanimity on this position, as we have men- 
tioned. There is some divergence of opinion as to whether the 
inference allowed must be from an event which is temporally 
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antecedent to one which is temporally consequent, or whether 
the inference can move in either temporal direction. The more 
important fact for us, however, is that in the equation of caus- 
ation with prediction we are once more defining a concept ex- 
clusively in terms of the use to which it is put by science. This is 
a recognition of causation at the level of operations. 

Key terms in this chapter are law, causality, deduction, and 
necessity. Necessity of some kind is what our explanations need 
if they are to fill their ideal role. We have already observed that 
phenomenalism prevents our discovering necessity in nature, sO 
any aspect of necessity which our explanations are said to have 
must be viewed as imposed upon nature from the outside. Causal 
necessity, as ordinarily conceived, “belongs to real nature”; thus 
it is beyond our reach. But in the statement of natural laws, and 
in deducing consequences from them, it is held that positivistic 
explanation can at least partake of a type of logical necessity. 

The only type of necessity with which positivistic explanation 
can be concerned is said to be logical necessity. Because of the 
view which is taken of logic, such necessity must be foreign to the 
material or data with which logic is called upon to deal. Neces- 
sity is not in things ordering them, it is given to things only as 
we order them. Thus Feigl says that “the ‘necessity’ which is be- 
stowed upon the facts by their explanation is the logical neces- 
sity of the implication underlying the inference from assump- 
tions to conclusions.”** This clearly seems to be another case 
Where we legislate to, or make, the facts. Also of significance, 
however, is the point that if we cannot find necessity in nature, 
there is still a need for us to get it there somehow. 

We may briefly notice what view of logic it is that requites 
many proponents of positivistic explanation to maintain that 
logical necessity must be something foreign to the facts them 
selves, It is the position of extreme formalism in logic whic 
maintains this point, and it could not be more explicitly state 
or illustrated than when Schlick remarks that “logical prin- 

?* Feigl, op. cit, p. 511. 
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ciples are really independent of matter or fact . . . as of course 
they must be, since they are nothing but rules of symbolism 
and do not make any statement about the world.” This is the 
point of view which is behind the so-called strictly formal logical 
disciplines, e.g, Carnap’s conception of a completely formal 
syntax, Syntax, it is said, can be profitably considered without 
any semantic reference. 

For an understanding of the antithetical types of explanation 
which we are considering, it is important to notice the contrast 
between this view of logic and that held by the tradition pre- 
sented in the first chapter. In “classical” logic, the objects studied 
are what have been called formal signs. As such, they cannot be 
considered in an ultimate manner, nor even correctly be con- 
ceived, apart from a semantic reference. In this view, all of the 
objects with which logic is properly concerned are beings of rea- 
son with such a nature. They are existents which essentially and 
Primarily stand to their objects in a manner analogous to the 
relation in which mathematical logic conceives the metalanguage 
to stand to the object language. This is only another way of in- 
dicating the essential intentionality of thought.” 

A further distinguishing feature of mathematical logic is that 
many relations which it studies, ¢.g., one which is characterized 
as being reflexive, transitive, and symmetrica 
illustrated or interpreted by such examples as th 
line segments, the parallelism of lines, being of equal age; ete,;"" 
are relations which really are capable of existence in the exter- 
nal world, with no reference to intellection. The relations which 
classical logic studies, on the other hand, can exist only in the 
mind among our intentional ( semantic) ideas or concepts. Thus, 
nothing in the external world is related to another precisely asa 
subject and predicate are related in a proposition, for propositions 
and their elements exist only in the mind. The classical conten- 
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tion is, however, that the subject-predicate proposition is mere- 
ly a formal sign or means by which we present in thought the way 
things actually exist in reality. Subject-predicate propositions and 
traditional syllogisms are not thought of as a priori forms into 
which reality is poured, rather, because reality has a substantial 
and causal structure, such logical structures are required as the 
only way we can recognize the structure of nature for what it is. 
The middle term of a syllogism functions as it does because that 
is how we intellectually realize the mediation and influence of 
a cause as it actually operates in nature. Logic is a reflexive art: 
first it is held that we know things, then we reflect on our 
manner of knowing them and determine valid logical sequences. 

In frank terms, it must be admitted that a certain brand of 
metaphysics and ontology determines the nature of logic in the 
classical tradition, while the post-Kantian tendency is to have 
logic and epistemology determine the nature of metaphysics and 
reality. The type of intentional logic here adumbrated must 
stand or fall with a certain metaphysical theory, but this must 
not keep us from at least recognizing its distinctive features. 
The lack of such a-contextual examination of “traditional logic” 
prevents its proper criticism. 


IV 


A CONSTRUCTIVE EXPLICATION OF 
THE METAPHYSICAL POSITION 


WÈ SHALL now examine in a more systematic manner the 
requirements for a consistent justification of metaphysical 
explanation. We are concerned with two basically different philo- 
sophical approaches to the world and man’s experience of it. 
One of these points of view, the metaphysical position as we are 
considering it, has had a continuous and easily-seen development 
in the history of Western thought. In the course of this devel- 
opment, however, men of varying degrees of insight, ability, 
and intention have played their part. As the tradition rolled along, 
unfortunately, a good deal of its bulk and perhaps a majority of 
its volumes, which were available for popular consumption, were 
little more than orthodox formulas stated in a highly technical 
and complex vocabulary. The work of adherents rather than 
front-line thinkers was the work which became prevalent; as a 
result, when opposition reared its ugly head, a more tightly en- 
forced verbal allegiance to the orthodox vocabulary became the 
only answer. Soon a vocabulary was all that many students had 


left, but its vacuity was easily apparent to other students—and 
this especially in an age of discovery! 

In this chapter, we shall subject to close examination the jus- 
tification for, and origin of, the general metaphysical orienta- 
tion towards the world of man’s experience. The peculiar philo- 
sophical problem of our own age, OT at least the problem which 
must be met before all others in any field, is that of justifying 
the vocabulary in the terms of which any subsequent analysis is 
to be made. Thus we have seen in previous pages that one of the 
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favorite ways to attack metaphysics is not to dispute its conse- 
quences, but rather to deny that its controversies, or their con- 
clusions, have any significance for man, because of the meaning- 
lessness of the vocabulary in which they are expressed. 

Having observed philosophic tendencies which contradict 
metaphysics in the latter’s most basic attitudes, those very atti- 
tudes should now be able to be characterized with more clarity 
for the contemporary mind than otherwise would have been 
possible. We have already seen that the contrasting background 
upon which the present chapter is to be projected is chiefly com- 
posed of a philosophic orientation which emphasizes phenome- 
nal relativism, methodology, and epistemological construction. 
A methodology that is empirical and which issues in objective 
tests for its results is held to be man’s only approach to truth. 
The only tests which this methodology will allow are those which 
make a difference in one’s overt behavior; if something makes a 
difference in what a man can do, then it is meaningful to him. 

Before proceeding, however, it should be pointed out that, in 
at least one generic trait, the human mind is really struggling 
for the same thing in both positivistic and metaphysical explana- 
tion. Both types of explanation often give answers that are an- 
alogically similar to each other or which manifest, each in its 
own terms, needs which appear to be basic to the human mind. 
There is certainly community among them in that each wants to 
give the answer which will be important for the inquiring Or- 
ganism in its given environment. The problem before us, O 
Course, is what the nature of this environment is and whether it 
has but one, or more than one, facet. There are needs which 
seem to be basic enough to make themselves felt within both 
points of view. Thus where only the existence of particular phe- 
nomena is acknowledged, and there is no basis recognized in the 
phenomena themselves for their mutual grouping, arrangement, 
or relations, man has to set about and make such a basis for him- 
self. In other words, where methodology does not allow for the 
teal existence of generic traits within things themselves to be 
acknowledged, it nevertheless does not proceed without generic 
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traits; it merely manufactures them and cautions itself in their 
use that they are manufactured products, not natural resources. 
Both theories of explanation realize that there is no profitable 
knowledge of the individual qua individual. The problem is 
whether man makes the generic aspects of things or not. If it is 
acknowledged that man can, in one sense, make genera by his 
selective attention alone, the further problem remains as to 
whether this is the only mode of common existence which things 
can have. Regardless of how this latter question is answered, 
there will be genera. 

Turning now to the specific and peculiar claims of metaphys- 
ics itself, it will be remembered from our discussion of Aristotle 
in the first chapter that he characterized it by the firstness and 
universality of its subject matter. This firstness and universality 
is exactly what needs to be elaborated if the claims of metaphys- 
ics are to be clear, and, in fact, the remainder of this chapter 
will consist in just such an examination. ; 

First of all, it is claimed that metaphysics alone views expe- 
rience in its widest possible extent. We previously had occasion 
to notice Aristotle’s insistence on an empirical rather than an a 
priori approach to nature; this preference extended to his meta- 


physics as well as to his physical treatises. Metaphysics is em- 


pirical for him, which means that it depends on experience; but 


it depends on experience to the whole extent of the latter, not 
in just one of its specific modes. On this basis it can be seen why 
metaphysics is wrongly interpreted if it is said to depend on ex- 
perimental science. The distinction between empiricism and ex- 
perimentalism has properly been drawn in the history of philoso- 


phy; but, of the two, empiricism is the more inclusive, for ex: 
it. Similarly, experimentalism 


perimentalism is only one aspect of ; 
is but one mode of experience; to a science which seriously 
claimed to be of first things, there can be no choice about which 
of the two it must be based upon. Empiricism and experience in 
their generic aspects are held to be the sources of this a posteriori 


First Philosophy. To those who have confidence in the experi- 
mental method only, the reply which must ensue is that if ex- 
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perience generically is untrustworthy, so is experiment which is 
but one of its species. ae 

The empirical science of metaphysics makes as its distinctive 
claim that, while it relies entirely upon experience, its subject 
matter, being, is as universal and immediate as the experience 
itself. This must be the case because everything manifests being; 
there is nothing which does not. Thus it is obvious that its sub- 
ject matter cannot be experimented with in anything like the 
usual sense of the word, for it cannot be eliminated and com- 
pared with another alternative. Mill’s method of difference, for 
example, cannot be applied to it. The very fact that this sub- 
ject matter cannot be entirely omitted or lost is the reason that 
certainty can be achieved in sound generalizations about it. If 
certitude is defined with reference to the complete absence of 
the fear of contradiction, then metaphysics can claim to be the 
ultimate source of all certainty—if it can make good its prior 
claim to have a subject matter so wide and objective that it can- 
not be ultimately contradicted. 

Asa further Consequence of the universality and firstness which 
is claimed for its object, metaphysics must also regard its observa- 
tions of particulars in a manner which is different from that of 
the experimental sciences, In examining different instances of its 
subject matter, it considers them as added illustrations, but not, 
strictly speaking, as added evidence for its conclusions. Analysis 
is emphasized in the methodology of metaphysics rather than cu- 
mulative evidence;! take any instance of experience and examine 
it in its generic traits and you have the whole story. To take an 


1E. F. Caldin makes essential 
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ly this same point when he characterizes the 
at of reflection. He continues: “Do metaphysicians 
much the same way as scientists? The answer is that 
enumeration of instances has quite a different function in metaphysical thinking 
from its function in the inductive method. In inductive generalization, the in- 
stances enumerated are themselves the evidence for the generalization... . But 1m 
the reflective method, the enumeration of instances merely fixes our attention on 
a principle that is then seen as their interpretation. . . , metaphysical principles 
may be approached by examining instances that exemplify them, not because the 
enumeration of instances provides the evidence, but because it calls attention to 
the principle.” The Power and Limits of Science (London: Chapman and Hal 
Ltd., 1949), p. 114. 
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example from the theory of causality, with which we will be con- 
cerned in the next chapter, it is maintained that we need only one 
example of contingency, properly understood, to realize that 
every contingent being needs a cause. 

Stated from another point of view, the claim of metaphysics 
is that it is the inescapable beginning for the human mind. All 
of man’s specific experiences and specialized areas of knowledge 
in some sense depend on it. However, as a true and first begin- 
ning, there are difficulties to be met in characterizing its subject 
matter, for the latter cannot be defined by genus and differentia. 
A similarity—with a difference—might even be pointed to here 
between metaphysics and the treatment which operationalism 
has received at the hands of its opponents. Perhaps the standard 
Criticism of operationalism, when it is propounded as the uni- 
versal philosophical method and the only agency by which we 
can come to meaningful concepts, is that then operationalism 
itself is meaningless, for there is no operation which can define 
it. The similarity here is that neither can metaphysics define be- 
ing, which is its subject matter. But while metaphysics cannot of- 
fer a strict definition of being, the alternative that being is mean- 
ingless does not follow. It is maintained that being can at least be 
characterized in an intelligible and instructive manner. Again 
the peculiar claim of metaphysics, however, 1s that it is not un- 
til you have reached its impasse concerning definition that you 
have reached the one, ultimate impasse. Even in this limit or in- 
ability, metaphysics claims its strict firstness and universality. ; 

We have had much to say about methodology and its priority 


for positivistic explanation. Metaphysics, we shall observe, is a 


discipline which must maintain the priority of the object. It 


Consistently holds that, at Jeast in its own realm, our manner of 
approach must not, and cannot, obstruct the object which we 
approach. There is, however, one philosophic methodology which 
even the metaphysician should subscribe to before he begins his 
research: that is the method of universal doubt. It is this 
methodology which will clear the atmosphere and make for ob- 
jective discussion. It is such an attitude that will require us to 
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ask the questions which Aristotle said constitute the beginning 
of every investigation. This is a methodology to get us started on 
our inquiry, but it cannot, in any sense, be allowed to develop 
into an a priori metaphysical position, for in that case it would 
make the inquiry impossible. As a metaphysical doctrine Aris- 
totle said that it would reduce man to the state of a vegetable. 
There are some things which we cannot doubt even in a state- 
ment or attitude of universal doubt, e.g., that a subject matter 
exists and that reason has the aptitude for attaining truth about 
this being, in at least some aspect. Without these two require- 
ments and the validity of the principle of contradiction, the uni- 
versal doctrine of doubt itself would be meaningless or impos- 
sible to hold. 

Still another consequence of metaphysics’ universality and first- 
ness, about which we must say more later but which we should 
notice here, is that these very characteristics cause it to lose some 
precision. The precision sought for in positivistic explanation is 
found in its use of univocal concepts; metaphysics, as has often 
been said, proceeds by the use of analogical concepts. Precision, 
or its absence, in the sense now under discussion, varies inverse- 
ly with extension. Analogy is a different mode of discourse than 
univocity, but as we seek to characterize the most universal at- 
tributes of our experience in concepts, it will be found to be the 
only one possible. As we seek to encompass things which differ 
from each other more and more widely in single concepts, the 
seams of univocity are finally burst. The aim of positivistic ex- 
planation is precision and exactness; it can secure this precision 
by limiting its subject matter as much as necessary to stay within 
univocal bounds, but for metaphysics this is impossible. 

One means by which positivistic explanation can stay within 
the bounds of strict univocity, although dealing with different 
objects, is to subject them all to the same univocal operations 
and to define the objects only in terms of these operations. Here 
We view objects as common subjects for our operations, rather 
than inquiring whether they have any peculiar characteristics 
which are grounded within themselves and which would not re- 
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veal themselves to an arbitrary methodology. An extreme meth- 
odological emphasis rules out the second alternative as even a 
possibility, so things are classified according to the particular ap- 
proach we wish to make to them. They are thought to be similar 
or different among themselves only in relation to what we wish 
to direct towards them. Any qualitative differences are centered 
in us, in the kinds of measurement we wish to make (weight, 
length, etc.), not in the things themselves. It is comparable to a 
quiz show where the investigator asks all the questions, but the 
object gets no choice as to what category it wishes to answer in, 
or to indicate whether it has answers for more than one cate- 
gory. The situation can finally reach the point where anything 
not due to the method alone is astonishing: “The only thing 
that must be regarded as a real and astonishing characteristic of 
nature is the fact that there do exist, in general, simple laws for 
the description of nature.”? The order here referred to is felt at 
the level of phenomena. However, as the phenomenology of posi- 
tivistic explanation allows little or no order in phenomena qua 
phenomena and has no room for an analysis of being and its char- 
acteristics as such, when the results of order and structure are 
phenomenally apparent, it is surprised. , 

Another major reason why positivistic explanation does not 
allow for an analysis of being and does not allow its object an au- 
tonomous position in inquiry, is its theory of ideas. We have 
noticed its tendency to reify ideas and sensations and to regard 
them as that which we know rather than that by which we know. 
The doctrine of the intentionality of psychical functions is essen- 
tial for metaphysics. It is only by means of that doctrine that the 
fact that man is able to know things as they are in themselves, 
that we do not change things in the process of knowing them, 
can be understood. The intentional nature of thought is how, 
and why, man is able to penetrate to the core of things: in posi- 
tivistic explanation, the ideas and constructs with which it deals 

? Reprinted by permission of the publishers from Philipp Frank, Modern 


Science and Its Philosophy, p. 136. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
Copyright, 1949, by The Brkident and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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are not held to be identical with the data of experience in the 
manner in which intentional ideas, as formal signs, are. In posi- 
tivistic explanation we reveal nature by replacing it with con- 
structs; we make reality. In metaphysical explanation, to make 
reality is an impossibility; in addition, there is no need to at- 
tempt it. ; f 

If the object of metaphysics is being, and if this subject matter 
can be characterized as has been done so far in this chapter, then 
there should be little difficulty in agreeing to the statement that 
metaphysical explanation is basically oriented towards an exis- 
tentialism. This existential basis has already been revealed to us 
when we noticed Aristotle’s ordering of questions in the second 
book of the Posterior Analytics. To ask the why of a fact before 
we ask whether it exists would be the fallacy of many questions, 
for seriously to ask the former is to suppose a previous affirmative 
answer to the latter. . 

Similarly, the whole conception of the metaphysical analysis 
is wrong, if, in noting its frequent reference to necessity in dem- 
onstration or explanation, one thinks that this is a purely log- 
ical characteristic, which is then superimposed on the facts to 
furnish them with an appeal which they do not naturally pos- 
sess. Nature is held to be prior to logic and epistemology, and 
if our explanations of nature do not recognize this they are not 
explanations of nature. In regard to subject matter or the order 
of nature, metaphysics is prior to epistemology; and the posterior 
never orders the prior. Logical necessity is a type of necessity 
which is analogous to the necessity which is really found within 
things; it is not a prototype after which all else is fashioned. The 
intentionality of ideas is again what permits these distinctions.° 

” It should be noticed that this is not to imply that the doctrine of intentionality 


applies just to ideas and concepts. As we indicated in chapter one, propositions are 
said to intend (refer to) the existence of tl 


hings, and arguments (syllogisms) in- 
tend the causal structure of reality. i 


eras we should indicate something more about the traditional treatment of 
t! 


€ intentionality of a proposition, however, as this differs widely from current 
practice. 


: x the Aristotelian logic the verb to be in a Proposition is said always to serve 
ot. 


a a copulative and an existential function. As copula, it affirms (or denies) a 
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This doctrine is also at the basis of the claim that metaphysical 
explanation does not proceed by hypostatizing generalizations. 
Rather than hypostatizing generalizations for its categories, meta- 
physics abstracts aspects of reality from individuals, which as- 
pects really have a foundation and presence outside of the mind 


in concrete reality. 

Because it has been shown that universal doubt as a meta- 
physical position is untenable, the only alternative to it is to 
maintain that basically, and in its nature, intellection is ordained 
to truth. This does not mean that error and falsehood are im- 
possible, but it does mean that they are not inevitable and that 
when they do occur they result from a privation which is acci- 
dental to the generic disposition of our cognitive faculties. This 
is not a conclusion which can be strictly demonstrated; it is 
rather a position from which there is no possible escape. It can, 
however, be confirmed by epistemological analysis, for any alter- 
native position must at least implicitly employ this one. 

As every faculty has an object to which it is ordained by na- 
ture, the intellect is held to be so disposed towards being. Be- 
ing, and that which pertains directly to its nature, is the formal 


union of the subject and predicate of the proposition, but this union of terms 
intends and signifies only that natures which are distinct as ideas in the mind are 
found to be identified in existence. “In other words, in predicating the predicate 
concept of the subject, one is simply identifying it with the subject, or with the 
individuals with which the subject in turn is identified, in case the subject term 
itself happens to be a universal concept also.” Henry Veatch, “Concerning the 
Ontological Status of Logical Forms,” The Review of Metaphysics, II (Decem- 


er, 1948), 51. ; 
Because of the intentional nature of thought, at the same time that a verb exer- 
cises its copulative function it also signifies that the subject under consideration, 
as it exists either actually or possibly in the external world or ideally, as a being of 
Teason, is identical with the predicate. “For just as the concepts which make up a 
Proposition are the formal signs of natures or essences, SO also the proposition as a 


whole is a formal sign of such natures or essences as they are in their various 


modes of existence.” Ibid., p. 55- d i Ae 

As soon as a concept becomes a term in a proposition it indicates ‘not only a 
certain essence but that essence as existing in a certain way. However, this is a prop- 
erty which concepts have only when they are considered as the elements or terms 
of a proposition. This property has traditionally been dealt with under the doc- 
trine of the suppositio, which is variously translated into English as “substitutive 
value,” “the universe of discourse,” and “designation. 
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object of the intellect; this means that the intellect can have a 
true knowledge of being and that nothing else is fully intelligible 
except as it is related to being. In fact, the metaphysical explana- 
tion of things, as we have previously indicated, essentially con- 
sists in ordering or relating them to being, i.e., in discovering the 
constitutive principles and causes in terms of which their par- 
ticipation in—or manifestation of—being becomes intelligible. 

The being of things as they are in themselves is not the despair 
of the intellect as it is for positivistic explanation; rather, it is 
here found to be the very essence of intellection. It is the spring 
of intelligibility. The relation that exists between the intellect and 
being can also be expressed by stating that, metaphysically, the 
latter is the first concept of the mind, and that, as a result of 
this, all other concepts can be viewed as determinations of it.’ 
This would truly make the concept of being the basis of all in- 
telligibility, for by its firstness it makes an infinite regress im- 
possible when we inquire into the nature of a thing. 

Where the subject and predicate of a proposition stand in im- 
mediate relation to each other there can be no demonstration by 
means of a middle term. In an analogous sense, there can be no 
demonstration of the relation between being and the intellect 
which we have been discussing: being is so immediately related 
to the intellect that there can be no prior intervention between 
them. Nevertheless, how the mind comes to this concept and the 
relation of such knowledge to sensation are questions which can 
legitimately be asked. 

Sense knowledge and intellectual knowledge are two distinct 
modes of knowing. Sense knowledge is characterized as an exter- 
nal knowledge of the way things act upon us; intellectual knowl- 
edge, from its root intus legere, is a knowledge which reads within 
things.’ These two types of knowledge are certainly distinct 
from each other, but it is a serious error to regard them as two 

Kana ; 7 , 
tat cei ce inn ae af GE, Kya Se at 
q: 5, a. 2. “Now that which the intellect first conceives as most known, and into 


ba it resolves all conceptions, is being [ens]. . . .” De Veritate, q. 1, a. 1. 
f., Aquinas, Summa Theologica, II a, II ae, q: 8,4. 1. 
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entirely disparate things. In the perceptive act they are two in- 
separable aspects of one process. Both of them are cognitive pro- 
cesses and man attains knowledge by both of them working to- 
gether. Realizing that both work at the same time, e.g., that 
judgment affirms something which is implicitly in the sensation, 
the world which we recognize as given in our experience will 
be seen to have structure. It is not something ineffable which we 
must shape or else it will remain formless. This is a significant 
interpretation of Plato’s remark in the Theaetetus when he says 
that we know through, not with, our senses. He is indicating 
that the intellect and sensation co-operate in our cognitive activ- 
ity. All of this is not to deny, however, that it is especially upon 
the work and ability of the intellect that metaphysics depends, 
for it is only this faculty which enables us to penetrate sense and 
phenomenal qualities and arrive at the realm of being as such. 
Any ontological reference implies such penetration, for being as 
such is perceivable only by the intellect. 

It is now time to examine more thoroughly the nature of this 
being which claims to be the primary object of the intellect; but 
one more ramification of its firstness must be mentioned before 
we begin, It is the fact that the very inquiry into being and its 
first principles will presuppose the validity of the thing into which 
We are inquiring. Metaphysics does not manufacture reality. Like 
every science, it must presuppose the validity of its subject mat- 
ter. In other words, the explanation of how something comes 
about is logically posterior to the fact that it has come about. By 
the very nature of metaphysics, the universal givenness of its sub- 
ject matter, it is that beyond which we cannot go. In any meta- 
physical beginning which we make, we must begin with being as 
an actuality. Our subject matter must be given in an actual man- 
ner, and one way of stating that we seek the nature of being as 
given, is to ask how this or that actual experience of it can be 
understood. Because of the orientation of the intellect towards 
being as its first object, this is a case where we can be sure that 
our knowledge will be valid and true of being if we ask the only 


€ Plato, Theaetetus, 184. 
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question that we can, i.e., what allows this actual experience that 
I have to be intelligible? 

Metaphysics has most properly been described, from the time 
of Aristotle on, not as the science of being, but as the science of 
being qua being. This means that being is not to be studied in 
metaphysics just as it is found in specific or particular manifesta- 
tions. But as soon as the concept of being is considered in this 
universal sense, an ambiguity in its usage is apparent: it is some- 
times used as a participle to indicate the being which a thing has, 
and it is sometimes used as a noun to indicate what the nature of 
the thing is which has being in the former sense. The participial 
usage relates to the act in virtue of which we refer to a thing as 
existing, while the nominal usage refers to the essence of the 
thing so existing. Here are the traditional concepts of essence and 
existence, res and ens, or (in the strictest sense) essentia and esse. 

The point which cannot be overstressed here is the relation 
which exists between these two principles for the metaphysical 
tradition. Essence and existence are so intimate that neither can 
exist without the other. Each exists only “in” the other, but this 
is not a case of juxtaposition where one thing is added to another. 
Something of the lack of precision which we have previously in- 
dicated is unavoidable in metaphysics will now be apparent, for 
being, as its subject matter, must be considered in both of these 
aspects. The phrase “being qua being” may thus be reinterpreted 
as “essence qua existential act.” Being cannot be understood in a 
single concept. A certain lack of precision is also inevitable where 
being as such is studied because being, in one sense, includes 
everything; it is adequate in extent to the whole universe and so 
it excludes or abstracts nothing. On the other hand, since it re- 
fers to everything, it does not refer to one thing more than to 
another. Here is its “confused” aspect; its very inclusiveness re- 
quires that it be nonvocal about the differences which are implic- 
itly contained within it. The concept of being demands that dif- 
ie aap on it, but at the same time it cannot 
is to be tne ee omt of complete equivocation, if i 

ve. À compromise between these two alternatives 
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has been offered in the much criticized and misunderstood claim 
that the concept of being is an analogous one. We shall discuss 
this contention shortly. 

Essence and existence are correlatives and neither is found 
without the other. Each pervades the other completely; each in- 
volves the other, and each contributes something positive to ex- 
isting individuals. Essence is the conceptually more intelligible 
aspect of being and so is responsible for placing a thing within a 
definite species; existence has traditionally been considered as 
placing a thing “outside of nothingness,” or allowing it “to stand 
outside of its causes.” Each determination is only an aspect of an 
existing substance which is distinguishable to the intellect; es- 
sence and existence are not themselves existing things, they are 
the principles by means of which existing things are constituted, 
by means of which the most general traits of our experience can 
be apprehended. t 

Granting that we can never experience essence without exist- 
ence, or vice versa, and that each is only with and because of the 
other; there is, nevertheless, a priority of some type which must 
be allowed for existence, if the Aristotelian position can point to 
anything within its own analysis which can successfully overcome 
the charge of essentialism which has been directed against it. It is 
the dynamism of nature which has presented the most difficult 
and persisting problems to philosophy, $ and which has best 
escaped a satisfactory philosophical analysis. What better source 
could be found for it than the priority of the existential act over 
its essential characterizations? In fact, such a priority is exactly 
what an adequate metaphysical analysis reveals to be the case. 
The transcendental, absolute character which being manifests, as 
it is simply opposed to nonbeing, derives from the esse—the act 
of existence, The basic reality which permeates all of our experi- 
ence, without which there could be neither an experiencing indi- 
vidual nor an object of experience, the basic givenness of reality 
which constitutes its distinctive difference from nothingness— 
this is what the ontological principle of existence supplies. 

The proper metaphysical order in a theory of explanation 
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which seriously maintains the priority of the an sit over the cur 
sit is to recognize that existence supplies that fundamental char- 
acter of being without which it would not differ from nonbeing. 
Primarily there is an act of existence, but in our experience we 
are never aware of such an act apart from a particular manifesta- 
tion of it. We only experience existing things. Within the like- 
ness of all things as they exist, we discover the differences of 
things as they exist in different ways. In other words, within the 
One there are Many. Such differences in the manner of existing 
are furnished by the constitutive counterpart of existence in finite 
being, essence. The essence is said to characterize and limit the 
existential act, but as limiting it, it determines the direction in 
which the existential act will exercise itself rather than stifling it 
and altogether isolating it from other existential acts. 

The fact that the principle of existence is distinguishable from 
that of essence, and that essence is the source of intelligibility 10 
its conceptual manifestations, has posed a real problem for the 
philosophic position with which we are now concerned. If this is 
the case, how is it possible to speak of the concept of existence? 
Existence, by definition, is an act beyond essence, but then how 
can it be conceptualized? The realm of universals is absolutely 
foreign to it. 

The stand taken has been that existential import is obtained 
only at the level of judgment, not at the level of concepts. These 
are the so-called second and first acts of mind, respectively, which 
we spoke of in the first chapter. As we also previously mentioned, 
it must be remembered that, although these acts of mind are dis- 
tinct, they normally occur simultaneously and only in conjunc- 
tion with each other. In addition, the mind is held to be truly 
cognizant of reality in both of these aspects. Now the nature 
ofa judgment in its existential reference has recently been empha- 
sized to an extreme degree. In the words of an historian who has 
spent much effort on this problem, it is said that “there is an act 
of judging which escapes the classical definition of judgment as 
the linking together of two objective concepts by a copula; it 15 
the judgment of existence, x is, which affirms that a subject exet- 
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cises the trans-essential act of existing.”’ Such a proposition, Pro- 
fessor Gilson holds, is not an attributive proposition at all. It does 
not predicate one thing of another. Indeed, it does “not predicate 
anything, not even existence; it posits it... .”* 

Two more passages from Gilson will bring out a consequence 
of his view, which he himself did not draw in the discussion from 
which we are now quoting. He states that in the “judgment of 
existence, my mental act exactly answers the existential act of the 
known thing. Let us, rather, say that such a judgment intellec- 
tually reiterates an actual act of existing. If I say that x is, the es- 
sence of x exercises through my judgment the same act of existing 
which it exercises in x.” Finally we should: notice his statement 
that “intellectual knowledge conceives existence, but the fruit of 
its conception then is not the representation of some essence; it is 
an act which answers an act. Exactly, it is the act of an operation 
which answers an act of existing, and such an operation is itself an 
act because it directly flows from an act of existing.” ™” api 

It is obvious from Gilson’s general tone that the act of judging 
about which he is speaking is intentional in nature; it intends an 
act which is in the object. What he does not discuss is that this 
intentionality cannot be of exactly the same type as that which we 
have stressed in our discussions of the intentionality of the idea. 

The intentionality of ideas is based upon the contention that 
exactly the same form or structure that is in things can exist apart 
from these things in a different mode of being, which we call the 
mental. There is an identity present, because, in some sense, the 
mind actually becomes what it knows. But notice the words which 
are used above to describe the intention of the existential judg- 
Ment: it is an act which “reiterates” or “answers” another act. 

ere is no room for an identity achieved by abstraction here. 
Judgment is an act not because it has abstracted something from 
another act, and so is identical with it, but rather because it “flows 


1 Etienne Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto, Canada: Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1949), P- 209: 
id., p. 201. 
° Ibid., P- 203. 
i Ibid., P. 207. 
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from an act of existing,” which, we must add, is itself unique and 
different from all other such acts as they actually exist in the 
world. Existential judgment cannot present its object precisely as 
a concept does its object. Apart from this, it can now be seen in 
what sense a concept of existence is obtainable; it is obtainable as 
it is signified to the mind in the existential judgment, or in the ex- 
istential aspect of a judgment. Thus existence, as it is affirmed 
in an existential judgment, is the content of the concept of ex- 
istence. 

The concept of existence, then, refers to the act of existence 
as it is signified rather than as it is exercised. With this qualifica- 
tion concerning the nature of the concept of existence, there 
would seem to be no crucial issue involved in contradicting Gil- 
son and returning to the more usual view that every judgment at 
least implicitly links two concepts together. In the sense indi- 
cated, however, it would still ultimately be said that existence is 
affirmed or posited here rather than being essentially conceived. 

Being, as the primary object of mind, has been shown to in- 
volve the twofold aspect of essence and existence within it. As has 
often been said, we are here at a level beneath which we cannot 
go; but there are two other concepts which are as universal in 
extension as all finite being. If they can be added to the philo- 
sophical vocabulary they can throw additional light on the rela- 
tion which exists between essence and existence. These two con- 
cepts are those of potency and actuality. They may be of some aid 
in helping us to understand the nature of being, for it is possible 
to say that essence is related to existence as potency is related to 
act. However, by the very fact that they are able to help, or apply 
to the problem at hand, they will be subject to many of the same 
difficulties which our previous terms were. For example, since 
potency and act penetrate, or are applicable within, all of the 
univocal categories with which we describe the world, they must 
be analogical in nature. This means that we can give no univocal 
definition of them but can only illustrate them by analogical ex- 
amples, as was indicated in our first chapter. We are not at a 
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totally different or more basic level than essence and existence 
here; we are merely describing our old foundation from a differ- 
ent point of view. 

In discussing potency and act, we must recall another distinc- 
tion which Aristotle drew, i.e., the distinction between the way 
things are in themselves and the way in which we come to know 
them. As we acquire knowledge of potency and act, we come to 
know them and can only describe them in relation to each other. 
But act, considered formally and in itself, implies no potentiality 
or limitation; in its own nature it is unlimited. The potential, on 
the other hand, by its very nature is the limitation of act and so 
essentially involves a relation to act. Act is limited by potency, it 
is limited by potency, rather than by nonbeing, because nonbeing 
as such has no being and so no efficacy. As limiting act, potency 
must be really distinct from it, for if an act limited itself it would 
be self-contradictory. This proposition has been deemed impor- 
tant enough to constitute the foundation of the general philo- 
sophical tradition which we are now examining. { 

Existence qua existence is unlimited act, but essence 1s poten- 
tial in that it presents ways, manners, OT modes of existing, rather 
than such actualization itself. It is because essence and existence 
are correlative and one mode of existence excludes another mode 
that essence is said to limit existence. In its limiting functions, 
essence is also the source of plurality in the world, for plurality 
springs from limitation. Essence is the capacity to be in some re- 
stricted and definite manner; entitative existence 1s the actuality 
which perfects it. Once an essence is existent, however, it be- 
Comes a basis for further activity which is in agreement with it. 
Such action has been traditionally known as the formal rather 
than the entitative act of a thing. As an existent essence 18 viewed 
as the source of formal actuality, it fills the role of a substance, 
ie, something which can receive further perfections, which, in 
turn, are called its accidents. They are accidents and so are said 
to inhere in another because their existence depends on, and is 
essentially related to, the prior existence of the entitative act of 


the substance. 
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To make clear the methodology which is employed in the pres- 
ent mode of explanation it will be beneficial to notice one more 
criticism of it. Hans Reichenbach uses the Aristotelian distinc- 
tion of form and matter as an example of the fallacy known as 
the “substantialization of abstracta.” The basis of this mistake, 
Reichenbach says, is taken from the common experience which 
we have that the form of a geometrical object may change while 
the stuff from which it is built remains the same. 


The form of the future statue, Aristotle argues, must be in the 
block of wood before it is carved, otherwise it would not be there 
later; all becoming, likewise, consists in the process of matter tak- 
ing on form. Form, therefore, must be a something.” 


The whole intent of metaphysical analysis is here violated 
when form is referred to as a “something.” Form is not an indi- 
vidual thing; it is but one aspect of such a thing. Thus, terms 
which are properly applied to things cannot be applied to it. In- 
dividual substances change and are generated and destroyed, but 
none of these operations can happen to form because form is 
merely a principle by means of which we try to make the changes 
which individual objects undergo intelligible. Form accounts for 
the discontinuous, and matter accounts for the continuous, na- 
ture of change. Man first notices changing being in his environ- 
ment; he then tries to account for it by distinguishing material and 
formal aspects within such being. The existence of change is one 
justification for the hylomorphic theory, not the hylomorphic 
theory for the existence of change. The metaphysical analysis is 
that an object could not undergo any change if it did not have 
complexity, in the sense of distinguishable aspects, within it. 
Here again it will be seen that this analysis is impossible at the 
level of sense. We are at the level of the intellect only; “picture 
language” or sense imagery will not do, for we are not considering 
particulars qua particulars. We are considering the generic aspects 
of being qua change. 


"Hans Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy (Berkeley and I-os 
Angeles: The University of California Press, 1951), p. 12. 
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It is impossible to ask what becomes of a form or where it goes 
after change has occurred, for it has never existed in the first 
place in a manner which allows descriptions of place to be prop- 
erly applied to it. 

The proper order has now been indicated in which matter and 
form stand to potency and act. In the first chapter, we arrived at 
the latter concepts by means of the distinction of matter and 
form. This is the way we may come to know them in experience, 
but in the order of being, essence and existence, potency and act, 
precede the distinction of matter and form, which are themselves 
but distinctions found within the essence of things. 

One other aspect of reality for which the distinction of form 
and matter allows us to account is the existence of many individ- 
uals within one species; so matter has been called the principle 


of individuation. 
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stances with the same essence. This state- 


There are many sub: 
the essence of these substances 


ment by itself is contradictory if these r 
is pure determination. Therefore, the essence of individuals with- 
in the same species is not pure determination; it includes a prin- 
ciple of determination and a principle of determinability. 

A determination which is only a determination cannot be 
multiplied; in other words, the identical, as such, cannot be mul- 
tiplied or repeated. For example, there are not two number 
twelves, But there can be many dozens. Why? Because ‘dozen 
is not pure determination, but includes an indetermination, 


namely, the nature of things similar enough to make up these 


dozens but otherwise unspecified. Hence there can be many 
dozens because this determination “to be twelve” can be realized 


: e . . 12 
in different materials—in men, or horses or tables. 


Here again the subject—multiplici 


Counted for. ; . 
Perhaps this would be a good time to give an overview of the 


general method by which all of the key terms in the metaphysical 
analysis of reality are acquired. These terms have been some of 
the most criticized items in the history of philosophy, yet no 


12 Fernand Renoirte, Cosmology, trans. James F. Coffey (2d ed. revised; New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1950), P- 229- 


ty—is first discovered, then ac- 
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terms have been more misunderstood in their criticism. Every age 
and epoch has a right to demand that theories propounded to it 
be intelligible in it. Our right to criticize applies to the past as 
well as to the present. But the criteria for the valid criticism of 
any position—whether it be new-found or long-held—must in- 
clude that it first be understood. Theoretical inadequacies are not 
determined by the simple passage of time; if they were our books 
should be getting shorter than they are. It is a danger in our age, 
however, that such a shortening of perspective is exactly what is 
happening to many of our intellectual views. 

In the metaphysical. analysis of the world and universe the na- 
ture of reality determines the nature of explanation. Stated as 
simply as possible, as different aspects of concrete reality are dis- 
covered or forced to our attention, so different constitutive prin- 
ciples of finite being must be acknowledged in order to account 
for the presence of the aforementioned aspects in such being. It 
is the irreducibly different aspects of concrete reality that deter- 
mine the number and kinds of constitutive principles (or sources) 
which make that reality-as-a-whole intelligible. 

Very simply then, we begin with a concrete being. Examining 
this in its concrete immediacy, it is found that the givenness of 
its existence is distinguishable from the mode in which the exist- 
ence is manifested; its “thatness” is distinct from its “whatness,” 
thus we can distinguish, in the object’s concrete presence, its 
existence from its essence. Here we find the primary distinction 
of being as an “absolute value” and as a limited or modal partici- 
pation in that value. 

This much being accomplished, while still examining concrete 
reality, we discover that different numbers of individuals can be 
formally and univocally defined by their types of behavior, by the 
kinds of objects to which they formally tend. This brings up the 
problem of the relation of individuals to species; the explanation 
of this discovered fact is found in distinguishing, within the essen- 
tial aspect of a being, two further constitutive principles called 
form and matter. The form is the source of specific identity, 
while matter is the source of individuation. Within the prior con- 
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stitutive principle of essence, then, it is found that an additional 
constitutive correlation of form and matter must be allowed to 
account for the individuation and specific likeness which further 
characterize modes of existence as they are actually found in 
reality. 

All of the facts of concrete being are not yet accounted for, 
however, because we find that such being is constantly under- 
going change while retaining its identity. To account for this fact, 
the added distinction of substance and accident arises. The for- 
mal and material aspects of the essence of an object together con- 
stitute its substance: substance, as here used, merely indicates the 
essential form and matter just mentioned as they are involved in 
dynamic change and operations rather than as they contribute to 
the static nature of a being in its individuation and specific per- 
fection. As the formal aspect of substance is emphasized, the 
kinds of change and operations in which a being can be involved 
are accounted for, because the essential (or substantial) nature of 
a thing determines the kinds of activities in which it can take 
part. As the material or potential aspect of essence is stressed, 
substance is viewed as the substratum or sustainer of the acci- 
dental characteristics which are acquired in change.” 

B il, i rms are actualized in the matter 
of e et mer tee or i on been completely actualized by 
the substantial form. All of the so-called accidental forms thus actualized, how. 


ever, must be compatible with the substantial form, for that form has determined 
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So it is that three different aspects of concrete reality account 
for the discovery of the threefold pairing of correlative, constitu- 
tive metaphysical principles: existence-essence, form-matter, sub- 
stance-accident. It cannot be stressed too much that none of these 
principles is a thing or object in itself. Each is merely a 
contributive aspect of the being of a concrete object, and each is 
nothing apart from the other member of its correlation. Each 
member of these correlations is transcendentally, i.e., in its com- 
plete reality, related to its counterterm; the wholeness of each 
essentially tends towards the other. Separate things are not in- 
volved here; for example, accidental change takes place in sub- 
stance, not to substance. There is no such thing as an unchanging 
substance which lies untouched beneath accidental change. The 
accidents are in the substance or they could not exist. The sub- 
stantial and accidental principles inexist; each is in the other. 
Contemporary critics of the substance-accident analysis of being 
completely misunderstand the analysis when they try to do away 
with substance because accidents, not substances, are all that they 
say that they can experience. There are no accidents apart from 
substances, any more than there are substances apart from acci- 
dents. Each designation is meaningless apart from the other. One 
last thing to remember is that neither substance nor accident is 
sensed, for they are distinctions which are only significant to, and 
discoverable by, intellection. 

Before turning from the consideration of the modes or es- 
sences of beings we may notice one point about their treatment 
in the metaphysical tradition which is generally admitted, but 
not stressed, by its proponents. It is said that we have knowledge 
of a thing and truly know it as it is when we have knowledge of 
its essence. The essence of man as rational animality is intermin- 
ably quoted as an example and case in point. Before reading long 
in this tradition, one wishes more and more that other examples 
would be given from the world around us, The reason that they 
are not given is because they cannot be given. If the essential 
differentia of a thing can be obtained, then it is theoretically pos- 
sible to deduce all of its properties from it; this is the goal of our 
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knowledge, but unfortunately it cannot be obtained concerning 
natural things. We cannot discover the essential differentiae or 
the keys which would automatically unlock their secrets for us. 
The differentiae of natural things are not directly evident to the 
intellect as they are in themselves, but only as they reveal them- 
selves to us in experience by their external operations. The intel- 
lect abstracts its concepts from sense experience and so can real- 
ize the significance of essence and, indeed, of a whole realm which 
sensation cannot cognize. However, it cannot directly apprehend 
the essences of things in their peculiar internal differences. We 
acquire a knowledge of sensible things only by discovering their 
properties, for it is only by means of the latter that we are in con- 
tact with them." Things do not fall apart or become transparent 
before our intuitional faculty. We can have intelligible and cer- 
tain knowledge of the external world, but we can have this knowl- 
edge of natural objects only in their generic traits. As it is usually 
put, we can know such essences, but not essentially. So meta- 
physical explanation may be certain and broad, but it is modest 
in the extent to which its conclusions can be explicitly particu- 
larized. It is maintained that metaphysics can tell with certainty 
that an essence is operating and something of its nature, but it 
cannot tell specifically what the whole internal constitution of 
that essence is. ee 

Perhaps there is now sufficient background to pause and indi- 
Cate more explicitly the role of essential definition in metaphysi- 
cal explanation. First of all, it will be acknowledged that obtain- 
ing essential definitions is not at all the easy task for metaphysical 
explanation that it is often pictured as being. Many critics pro- 
ceed beyond this difficulty, however, and, using the definition of 
man as a rational animal for an example, specifically criticize es- 
sential propositions as being purely verbal and noninstructive. So 


1 “But because the essential principles of things are unknown to wi is ue 
sary that we use accidental differences in the designaron i iris eke 
cing two-f i essential characteristic, but it is ] k 
tion “of an ett be “Through such differences, viz., accidental s, we come 
to the cognition of essential ones.” Aquinas, In Aristotelis Librum de Anima, L. 
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John Stuart Mill stated that such definitions only serve to make 
the connotation of a name explicit. 

For Aristotle, an essential definition gives the nature of a thing 
and so must be acquired by apprehension, which is the first opera- 
tion of mind. In this tradition such a definition says nothing 
about the existence of a thing because recognition of existence 
requires judgment, the second act of mind, in addition to simple 
apprehension. But essential definitions are instructive about 
things if we recognize the intentionality of ideas, for then they 
tell us what the real and intelligible structure of a thing is. To say 
that “man is a rational animal” does not have existential implica- 
tion is wrong, although to know explicitly what that implication 
is requires that such a proposition be given a context, or be con- 
sidered in a certain universe of discourse. The latter qualification 
alone can tell one whether the thing referred to is the definition 
of a name in conventional usage or that an existing thing, man, 
exists in the external world with the characteristics of rational ani- 
mality. Some mode of existence is referred to even when we take 
such a proposition in the sense of a nominal definition, for we 
then say that the word “man” exists in verbal usage as signifying 
the words “rational animality.” Of course, there is here no refer- 
ence to real nonmental existence, 

In the mode of existence which encompasses nominal usage 
convention is an essential factor, for there is no necessity within 
a noise or mark that it must stand for another certain noise OF 
mark or concept. However, once we leave the level of noises and 
symbols and consider the concepts which they stand for, the situ- 
ation alters radically; the relation of concepts to things is not arbi- 
trary. An object, on the intentional view of intellection, dictates 
what concepts must be used in referring to it, for concepts are 
ee intelligible aspects of things somehow detached 

y intellectual activity. If it is obtainable, nothing 1S 


more instructive about a thing than an essential definition, for 
such a definition mak 
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wise indicated only implicitly by a single or incomplex concept. 
More than this, essential definitions cannot avoid saying some- 
thing about existence when they are stated in propositions. This 
is not to deny, however, that such existential reference is not 
always explicit or obvious at the first glance.” 

We have already stated that being, as the proper object of 
metaphysics, is an analogical term. It is analogical because a cer- 
tain diversity is necessary in its unity; in fact, analogy is nothing 
but the means by which diversity is imported into unity without 
completely destroying the latter. Analogy recognizes the plurality 
of the world, for if being were univocal there would be just one 
being. Parmenides, in fact, chose this latter alternative. An 
analogical concept is not the same as an univocal one which can 
be completely abstracted from individuals; something of the par- 
ticular circumstances of the different instances of its occurrence 
must be preserved within it. Thus an analogical term is said to 
arise from an “imperfect abstraction.” The existence of no two 
things is exactly alike, but, at the same time, different things are 
not entirely opposed in their being. As the doctrine of the analogy 
of proper proportionality has traditionally put it: the essence A is 
to its act of existing as the essence B is to its act of existing; the 
essence of John is to his existence as the essence of Fido is to his 
existence; A:B::C:D. Two terms and their relation, considered as 
a complex whole, are said to be similar to two other terms and 
their relation, considered as another complex whole. This is a 
Similarity of relations between things which are diverse in them- 
selves, Such analogy deals only with similarities, not identities, 
and they are often expressed in quasi-mathematical fashion. Be- 
ing is itself only in the midst of essential differences; it cannot be 
Conceived apart from the differences and yet it transcends these 
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differences. Existence in ne hea 
the proper content of the object of metaphysi A: ce aes 
only analogical term, wl all terms which are prop 
taphysical have this characteristic. 
7 baal is the only way that man can have aig Mla 
though somewhat vague—of the world as existing. This — : 
edge, although not as precise as the univocal knowledge accessi A 
to specialized and more restricted disciplines, is even held a ‘i 
the very basis of all intelligibility; its necessity is the basis of ie 
the certainty to which man can attain. With whatever intelligi il- 
ity and certainty metaphysics can furnish us, however, it ce 
only as it penetrates to a more intimate level of things than t K 
obtainable by sensations, pictures, and images. This being the 
case, it does not seem that Reichenbach is really criticizing meta- 
physics when he says that it “is not knowledge, not explanation, 
but analogism, that is, an escape into picture language.” This is 
misinterpretation, not criticism! a 
Having obtained the concept of being, the next metaphysica 
charge is to discover being’s first principle, which will be that 
which most closely follows this concept. Thus we come to the 
Principle of contradiction, This principle immediately follows 4 
comparison of being with its Opposite, nonbeing, which is called 
the second idea of the mind. From such a comparison the in- 
tellect immediately perceives the relation of contradiction be- 
tween them, and in enunciating this conviction it is held to have 
discovered the basic property of being. Because a necessary OPPO 


sition is here being disclosed, it is proper that this first principle 
be negative in 


statement. In Aristotle’s phrasing, this judgment 
reads “that the same attribute cannot at the same time belong 
and not belong to the same subject and in the same respect. 
This is usually reduced to the more basic statement that being 1$ 


not nonbeing. It is impossible to be mistaken about this, Aris- 
totle says, and it 


is the most certain principle “of all things. 
What first applies to being is here predicated of it. 
16 Reichenbach, The 


i Rise of Scientific Philosoph 5 P: a3. 
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The principle of contradiction cannot be proved, for we are 
still at the ultimate beginning about which we spoke some time 
ago. That the intellect immediately, or intuitively, grasps this 
principle as the first property of being is only another way of 
saying that the intellect is oriented towards being as its proper 
and formal object. If this is not the case, we can have no sure 
knowledge of being. Although the principle of contradiction can 
be given an epistemological or logical statement by substituting 
“predicated” appropriately in the preceding formulations, it must 
be allowed the status of an, rather the, ontological principle also 
or there is no reply to skepticism. Skepticism avoided, this prin- 
ciple, as the very core of being, will be the ultimate source of all 
certitude, It will be presupposed by all judgments as the concept 
of being is by all concepts; all other principles of being will de- 
rive their vigor from it, for their justification will consist in show- 
ing that if they are not allowed this hyperlaw of being will be 
broken. Such a practice is called reductio ad absurdum. 

Metaphysics does not regard the principle of contradiction as 
a precise and sufficient description of being qua particulars, for 
being is here expressly considered, as much as possible, apart from 
its particular manifestations. The principle does not describe one 
particular mode of being rather than another, but its strength lies 
in the fact that it, nonetheless, strictly applies to all of these 
modes. As such, more specific characterizations of events ulti- 
mately derive any certainty or necessity which they may have only 
as they are seen directly to rely on, or spring from, this most basic 
principle. The latter is the basis in being of all necessity; its con- 
tradiction alone is a sufficient reason for removing the designa- 
tion “real” from a thing. , 

We have now indicated how the general attitude and meth- 
odology of metaphysical explanation differ from those of posi- 
tivistic explanation. Above all we have stressed the priority of the 
metaphysical subject matter over any specific epistemological ap- 
proach to it. Some proponents of positivistic explanation have 
maintained that reality is something that we make and argue to; 
metaphysics maintains that reality is objective in the sense that 
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we can have no hand in determining it. In our analysis, we stated 
that while metaphysics must hold this immutable view about the 
ultimate nature of its object, it, nevertheless, has no tight to legis- 
late what approach one must take to reach it. Wherever one 
starts he must finally bump into it. In the traditional ordering of 
the philosophic disciplines, metaphysics has always preceded 
epistemology, but this presupposes a vocabulary with no explana- 
tion of how we acquire it. One is naturally suspect in such cases, 
and this distrust lies at the basis of much contemporary criticism 
of metaphysics, Accordingly, the attempt can be made to give an 
epistemological justification for the primacy of being, the object 


of metaphysics, and with such an attempt we shall close this 
chapter. 
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of it. Even within consciousness, therefore, the givenness which 
the conscious object manifests by its presence furnishes the basis 
for an idea of being which is not limited to consciousness. Here 
is something which consciousness admits that it is not respon- 
sible for, hence the concept of being which is not consciousness 
has its origin. Being is discovered to transcend difference. 

Described in slightly different terms, it can be said that re- 
flexively thinking upon ourselves alone we can distinguish within 
our consciousness the “existing ego” from the “conscious ego,” 
while admitting that there is but one reality—myself—present. 
We can distinguish ourselves as existing from ourselves as con- 
scious. More than this, realizing that we must consciously ac- 
knowledge ourselves as we find or come upon ourselves as exist- 
ing—for we have no conscious indication that we are responsible 
for ourselves as we first discover ourselves with our peculiar abili- 
ties and limitations—we see that the being of ourselves forces our 
consciousness to acknowledge it for what it generically is. 

The concept of being is found to include both consciousness 
and its object; the differences between the latter two are found to 
be distinctions within being. Indeed, the concept of being is 
finally seen to be completely transcendent in character, for there 
is no determination or nature that it opposes. In this characteris- 
tic the intellect comprehends that being could even extend to 
that which is not an object of consciousness, if there were such a 
thing. There is nothing that the concept of being excludes for 


there is nothing in its intrinsic nature which limits its possible 
extension. Moreover, in its cognitive function, consciousness 
s object; for, if the 
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tire analysis has taken place within consciousness. The idea of 
independent being arises within consciousness by the domination 
of consciousness by its object; the presence of the object which 
thought is not consciously responsible for forces the conscious- 
ness to recognize it, and so the judgment that consciousness does 
not determine being, but that being does determine conscious- 
ness, arises, 

The data of consciousness, consciousness itself, constructs, phe- 
nomena, are all experiences of being. Consciousness demands the 
affirmation of what it is conscious of, and this affirmation itself 
is some sort of being; it would seem that there can be no ulti- 


mate distortion of being, for every distortion would have to be a 
being. The latter is opposed to nothing. Everything falls within 
being; it is a first or no 


thing. It is so inclusive that it either has to 
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phenomenalism cannot finally destroy metaphysics by destroying 
the objective validity of its subject matter. This is maintained be- 
cause being is evident in every awareness that we have. More than 
this, after the subject-object polarity of awareness is teflexively 
analyzed, from this examination of our consciousness in its most 
immediate aspects, it is seen that being is a concept whose conno- 
tation allows it a wider extension than that of consciousness or 
even being an object of consciousness. The object known has a 
givenness which distinguishes it from.our awareness of it. This 
givenness provides the object of knowledge with an independence 
of its being known, insofar as this characteristic of it cannot be 
consciously attributed to the act of awareness itself. But even in 
this independence the object cannot be distinguished from be- 
ing. Thus, even though we never meet a manifestation of being 
without being conscious of it, the very nature of our meeting or 
awareness of it furnishes us with a connotation for the concept of 
being which does not require that it be known. 

A basic difference is here evidenced in the reception and treat- 
ment of data in metaphysical explanation from that of positivistic 
explanation based on physical science. In such physical explana- 
tion a given datum, e.g., a black and white configuration, which is 
called a pointer reading, is not examined for characteristics of its 
givenness; instead, it is used as a basis for inference to constructs 
which are admittedly other than, and not exclusively demanded 
by, the datum itself, When such inferences are consistently made, 
useful results may follow; indeed, this is the procedure for suc- 
cessful science. However, this does not destroy the propriety of 
also evaluating the data of consciousness as data, Ley according 
to what the fact of their presence alone can strictly demand. This 
is the procedure by which epistemology evidences the subject 
matter of metaphysics. z 

Seeing that ail i conscious activities manifest being but that 
being need not be conscious, we can examine this most tran- 
scendent concept in its own right, omitting from our considera- 
tions the fact that it happens to be known by us. Being is thus 
realized to be the most basic and inclusive concept that we have, 
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It would appear that the existence of a physical world cannot 
be proved at the level of concepts by any philosophic tradition, 
for our immediate contact with, and evidence for, such a world 
is acquired “beneath” the conceptual level by sensation. It is 
sense which primarily reveals physical, external existents. This 
fact is not in contradiction to the empirical metaphysics which 
we have been considering; the only thing that such a metaphysics 
must equally maintain as its safeguard is that sensation alone is 
not exhaustive of the existent with which it acquaints us. 
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THE CONCEPT OF CAUSATION IN 
METAPHYSICAL EXPLANATION 


N THE last chapter we examined, and tried to give as clear a 
I statement as possible of, the basic approach to reality which 
metaphysical explanation requires for its employment. It has 
been our contention, throughout this book, that much of the 
criticism of the metaphysical position has arisen from a misun- 
derstanding of its basic nature, i.e., from a lack of understanding 
of the initial approach it makes to reality. We have now seen 
how its methodology and attitude contradict many of the char- 
acteristic tendencies of positivistic explanation. It is hoped that 
our analysis has been clear enough to show that the metaphysi- 
cal vocabulary developed as it did because of the priority which 
it attributed to its subject matter, being. It is also hoped that 
our analysis has shown that many of the criticisms which have 
been made of metaphysical explanation have resulted from the 
different and limited viewpoints from which they began. 

We have now seen what is required if metaphysical explana- 
tion is to have a valid and legitimate field of operation; that is, 
we have seen the basic orientation towards being which must be 
allowed if the metaphysical universe of discourse is to stand 
against the phenomenalistic, pragmatic, and sensualistic charges 
of meaninglessness hurled against it. However, this is not suf- 
ficient, though necessary, for our purposes. More than just a 
universe of discourse is needed; we must see how the concept 
of causation has been employed within that sphere. The Aris- 
totelian dictum has been that we know a thing completely only 
when we know its causes, and, contrary to the more descriptive 
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views of explanation which we have noticed, the question why 
has been held to be a necessary mark of man’s rationality. It is 
said that we have scientific knowledge of a thing only when we 
know its causes, the reasons why it is as it is. Necessity has been 
pointed to as an essential characteristic of metaphysical explana- 
tion, and this necessity is evident in nature through the opera- 
tion and presence therein of causation. 

It is causation which allows scientific and certain knowledge 
of things which in themselves are contingent, for only through 
causation can we explain why contingent things are as they are. 
So it is to the problem of causal efficacy that we must now 
turn, We must see how the concept of causation is derived 
from, and related to, the position stated in the last chapter. 
There is no one feature of metaphysical explanation which has 


received more criticism and condemnation than this one; in- 


deed, the statement has been made by an archcritic of such ex- 


planation that “there is no question, which on account of its 
importance, as well as difficulty, has caus’d more disputes both 
among antient and modern philosophers, than this concerning 
the efficacy of causes, OF that quality which makes them be fol- 


lowed by their effects.” , B: 
Our principal order of procedure has been to give the positiv- 


istic analysis of metaphysical explanation before we construc- 
tively and systematically examined the latter in its own right. 
We may now reverse this process somewhat, however, and be- 
gin this chapter by noticing how the inductive knowledge em- 
ployed in much physical explanation 1s regarded from the meta- 
physical point of view. For this purpose it will be necessary 
again to recall the distinction which we found in the Posterior 
Analytics between the sn and the ŝór, the quia and the propter 
quid, or the fact and the reasoned fact. It was said that we have 


knowledge of the reasoned fact only when we know the cause 
or the reason why an attribute and a thing are connected; if we 
do not know this, we can only have knowledge of the fact, i.e., 
1 David Hume, A Treatise of Human 
Clarendon Press, 1949)» P- 156. 


Nature, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge (Oxford: 
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that they are connected. In addition to this, we must recall the 
admission of metaphysical explanation in our last chapter that 
men do not know the essential differentiae of physical things.’ 
This being the case, it follows that inductive, physical inquiries 
can only give us knowledge of the fact, or at any rate, only a 
quantitative approximation to the sufficient reasoned fact. 

It is admitted by the metaphysical position that we cannot 
know the internal, essential constitution of natural objects. We 
know such essences only as they reveal themselves to us in their 
properties. By the inductive method we can acquire knowledge 
of the collocations of such properties, that certain properties al- 
Ways seem to accompany other properties, but this is said to be 
an external knowledge only. We can learn that in the presence 
of heat iron expands, that sugar dissolves in water, that acid turns 
litmus paper pink; but we do not know why these effects are as- 
signed to these causes because we do not know what the specific 
essential natures of these objects are. Generalized statements of 
fact of the kind listed above would be called derivative or de- 
scriptive laws by the Proponents of positivistic explanation; they 
would further maintain that theories or higher-level laws, from 
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existence of an inductively established law requires as its justifi- 
cation a recognition that there is a causal structure in nature. It 
would hold that such laws are external representatives of essen- 
tial natures which do not more openly reveal themselves. It 
would argue from the existence of laws and classificatory sys- 
tems to a sufficient internal basis for these laws and classifica- 
tions in the things which they govern. 

Metaphysical explanation claimed in the last chapter that as 
the intellect is directly oriented towards being as its formal 
object, so all intelligibility can ultimately be traced to the in- 
fluence of this concept and the principle of contradiction which 
immediately flows from it as its first characteristic. The conten- 
tion is that the intelligibility which is found in the inductive 
disciplines is there because of the causation which works in na- 
ture. It is incumbent upon this view to show, therefore, that 
there is an immediate relation between the nature of being and 
causation. The objects of the physical world are transient, ma- 
terial, and changeable; as such they cannot be the objects of ex- 
planation, but, as the metaphysical principle of causality is 
known to work among them, they are subject to an intelligibility 
which they lack in the characteristics previously mentioned. Our 
next step must be to examine causation itself and see whether it 
is a basis for intelligibility and is itself intelligible, as its sup- 
porters claim, or whether it is a paradox and anomaly, as its 
critics claim. 


The concept of causation, broadly taken, is an attempt to 


account for the order which is observed in the changing world 
around us. Changes and events do not just happen; they seem 
to happen only when they stand in a certain relation to other 
changes or events. Where such relations are thought to be based 
on a real efficacy between the things related, the causal nexus is 
said to be present. This characterization applies particularly to 
the notion of efficient causation; but, as is well known, the con- 
cept of causation is not traditionally limited to this one mode. 


The concept takes on a wider employment as it is interpreted 
to mean any positive principle or source without which the be- 
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ings known as natural objects are impossible. In this sense mani 
are thought of as constitutive of beings in both their interna 
and external aspects. 

Before we become involved in more detailed issues, the con- 
tention that the concept of causation is a metaphysical notion 
should be made clear. It is true that the things which are causes 
can be recognized at the phenomenal and sensualistic level, but 
causes are only accidentally, not formally, so revealed. The sub- 
ject having causality must be a concrete individual; as such, a 
sense object may be considered a cause, but not qua sense. 
Causation concerns the being of a thing, hence it can be mean- 
ingful only to a faculty which can comprehend being. The com- 
prehension of being that is needed here is not that which Tec- 
ognizes it only as a color or a shape. It is not the recognition 
of being in its various sensualistic manifestations that is re- 
quired, but the recognition of being as it 
it is abstracted from these determinations. 

Causation is not incl 
which are said to be su 


is in its own right, as 


relation to being, and, as such, causation may be considered a 


mode of being which transcends univocal predication. Causal- 
ity is held to be a truly ontological di 


3 Causation, then, is said to be incidentally sensib; 
proper sense object, but it itself is noi 

of sense where, e.g., the white obje 
because ‘being the son of Diares’ is in 


le. It is associated with 
t sensed. “We speak of an incidental objec 

ct which we see is the son of Diares; Hee 
cidental to the directly visible white patch w 

speak of the son of Diares as being (incidentally) perceived or seen by us. Because 
this is only incidentally an object of sense, it in no way as such affects the senses- 

Aristotle, De Anima, 418 a 20. 
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were concerned in the last chapter, are obtained. The concept 
of causation rightly belongs to this list of metaphysical terms for 
its function can only be conceived by employing the concepts of 
potentiality and actuality, with which previous metaphysical in- 
quiry has furnished us. 

If the causal nexus stands for anything, it must stand for some 
kind of necessity. In the Metaphysics, Aristotle wrote that “that 
which cannot be otherwise is necessarily as it is. And from this 
sense of ‘necessary’ all others are somehow derived. . . . ”4 Now 
it is said that causal action is the means by which necessity is 
imported into otherwise purely contingent events. It gives the 
reason why contingent things are not otherwise than they are, 
but, if this is the case, the problem still remains of exactly what 
the nature of this necessity is. The means by which this idea 
can be discovered in nature—what the foundation for this neces- 
sity in things is—must be clearly shown before any profitable 
discussion of the employment of this necessity can begin. : 

It is due to different interpretations of the manner in which 
causal necessity must be found in nature that we have seen the 
ideas of “real,” “efficient,” and “ultimate” causation criticized 
in recent times. The empirical criticisms of causal efficacy which 
characterize this century and the last have generally been based 
on an epistemological theory similar to that of David Hume. 
Hume held that the origin of our ideas is limited to our impres- 
sions, and it is only as ideas arise from simple impressions that 
we can be sure of their correctness and validity. Ideas refer be- 
yond themselves to the impressions which they represent, but 
the impressions themselves refer to nothing else. Impressions and 
reality are coextensive. On this basis, causal necessity 1s easily dis- 
missed as not discoverable in reality; one has only to use the 
words of Hume himself: “All ideas are deriv’d from, and repre- 
sent impressions. We never have any impression, that contains 
any power or efficacy. We never therefore have any idea of 


Power.”® 


4 Aristotle, Metaphysica, 1015 a 34- 
5 Hume, Treatise, p. 161. 
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As a consequence of his epistemology, Hume was forced to 
tegard the relation of causality as being of two distinct types: 
in one the relation was considered “natural,” while in the other 
it was considered “philosophical.” In a natural relation, two 
ideas are connected together by a “gentle force” that is itself in- 
explicable, but which is an ever-present element of our psychical 
makeup. A philosophical relation is an arbitrary union of two 
ideas for the sake of making a comparison between them. A 
natural relation differs from a philosophical relation as associa- 
tion differs from comparison. 

Considering causality as a philosophical relation, Hume found 
that the concept does not result from a simple consideration of 
the natures of the two objects which are related as cause and 
effect. In other words, the causal concept does not arise just 
from a comparison of the two ideas which are immediately in- 
volved in any assumed case of cause and effect. All that the mind 
can find between any two perceived objects that are supposed 
to be causally related is what sense im 
find. On this criterion 
found to consist only in the contiguity of cause and effect, the 
temporal priority of the cause to the effect, and the constant con- 
Junction of similar objects in past experience. This is all that we 
with which we have to work. 
point where it is the ultimate 
al activities is also evident in 
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method, for the intuitive necessity of the proposition upon 
which it is based does not follow by his standards. Because the 
picture-image of an object can be present or absent in the im- 
agination without necessarily involving another image, Hume 
said that there is no necessity in the judgment that every be- 
ginning must have a cause. Power, causal efficacy, and tendency 
are not instructive concepts because they are not sensible quali- 
ties; we can get no impressions of them. 

Since the necessity which is thought to exist between a cause 
and its effect cannot be discovered by the mind in the sensible 
impressions that we have of them, Hume, as is well known, said 
that the idea must arise from an internal impression. There is 
no connection discoverable between objects, but as the mind, 
due to past experience, naturally tends to associate some objects 
with each other, the internal impression or feeling of this pro- 
pensity is the basis for the necessity which is commonly trans- 
ferred to the objects themselves.’ 

So Hume asked and answered his question. The important 
consideration for-our analysis, however, is that we realize what 
occasioned his difficulty. The point has been made that Hume 
did not deny that causal necessity worked in nature; he only de- 
nied that it could be discovered or observed there. The meta- 
physical analysis of this situation would be that the reason 
causal efficacy could not be discovered was because of the limited 
means by which it could be observed. 

Necessity, for Hume, was found only in the habit of the mind, 
but it is nature which is responsible for that habit, not our mind’s 
arbitrary wish or will. We cannot will a causal habit that con- 
sists of a match lighting when it is submerged in water, we are 
first presented with a constant conjunction and then our habit 


8 Cf., ibid., p- 79- 
1 It has been said that Hume thus para 


causal process.” “If custom can ‘produce’ a pr 2 
could not one event be described as ‘producing another?” J. Loewenberg, “The 


Elasticity of the Idea of Causality,” Causality (University of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy; Berkeley and Los Angeles: The University of California 


Press, 1932), XV, 19. 


doxically seems to explain “causality by a 
e’ a propensity, as Hume alleges, why 
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follows. Here the necessity may be in us, but we are not entirely 
responsible for where we will find it. There are objective—given 
—limitations which we cannot control. The task for a realistic 
metaphysics is to see if it can find, within that which we admit- 
tedly are not responsible for, the necessity which Hume could 
find only in us. One thing is clear: if the mind is limited in its 
results by its sensualistic beginnings, then not only will the 
mind be unable to find any causal necessity in nature, but it will 
also be unable even to describe cause and effect in the metaphysi- 
cal terms which are appropriate to them. 

The necessity which is held to acc 
causality is usually described as that of a self-evident truth. Hume 


Concept is meaningful and applicable. Causation is absolutely 
basic to finite being; this being the case, 
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property, just as the principle of contradiction followed the con- 
cept of being as its first property. 

The principle of sufficient reason, that everything which ex- 
ists has a sufficient reason for existing, is nothing but a state- 
ment that reality is intelligible. This, of course, would be im- 
possible to prove, for, as with the principle of contradiction, any 
proof would have to proceed by its means and presuppose its 
validity en route. But any denial of the need for—or propriety of 
—the principle of sufficient reason would belie the real relation 
of thought to being, which we discovered by the phenomeno- 
logical analysis of the basic datum of experience in the last chap- 
ter. At that time we saw that thought and being cannot be op- 
posed to each other, for being is the foundation of thought. 
Thought, in turn, while it need not know every being, is never- 
theless found to know being as such. Thought thus knows being 
in the latter’s essential nature, and this essential nature can be 
absent from no particular being whether that being be con- 
sciously known or not. Thought essentially recognizes being for 
what it is in the latter’s transcendental nature, thus no being can 
be arbitrarily or irrationally related to thought in an ultimate 
metaphysical sense. 

Stated in other words, we might say that since it can be shown 
that being is the formal object of the mind, all being is intel- 
ligible. We are able to make the simple conversion from “all 
things are intelligible insofar as they are being” to “all being is 
intelligible” because of the transcendental nature of being which 
is recognized in thought. If any being is formally ordered to the 
intellect, all of it is. The formal, absolute nature of being, once 
realized, is seen to allow no internal principle which could limit 
its extension, or external source which could limit its efficacy or 
change its nature. Being must always be as it is formally known 
to be in any instance. 

It is the so-called extrinsic sufficient reason for a thing that is 
called its cause. Causality is said to function wherever an ex- 
trinsic sufficient reason is found necessary to account for some- 
thing. This principle, moreover, is said to be self-evident and 
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coextensive with contingent being. Now contingent being has 
been analyzed into the constitutive principles of essence and 
existence, and such being is defined as that the essence of which 
does not imply its existence. In other words, contingent being 
need not be. The principle of causality supplies the reason why 
contingent being is, so it has been called the application of the 
principle of sufficient reason to nature. If the principle of caus- 
ality is denied, it is maintained that the principle of contradic- 
tion is violated. As a generic example, the case may be taken of 
a contingent being, a being whose essence does not of itself re- 
quire that it exist, but which is nevertheless found existing. If it is 
denied that this essence receives existence from some outside 
source, then it must be maintained that, of itself, it does not ex- 
ist, but—since it is existing—that of itself it does exist. Considered 
just in itself then, it must both exist and not exist. 

This indirect demonstration for the principle of causality is 
typical of the greater part of the tradition which we are now 
examining. But many opponents of that tradition argue that its 
proponents really do not make their point, for a petitio principii 
seems to be involved in all such statements. In general, such 

Proofs” try to show that if there is not an intrinsic sufficient 
reason why a thing is as it is, then there must be an extrinsic 
sufficient reason for this fact. If there is not, it is said that 4 
contradiction is involved, for then a thing would both be and 
not be necessitated in a certain manner by itself. But this con- 
tradiction arises only if it is tacitly acknowledged that there must 
bea sufficient reason for everything in the first place, which 15 
the very point to be proved. If there is not an intrinsic sufficient 
reason for a thing, then there must be an extrinsic sufficient rea- 
son for it or there will be a contradiction, only if it is grante 
that there must be either an intrinsic or an extrinsic sufficient 
reason for everything. Opponents of metaphysical explanation 
p that spontaneous generation, as such, is not self-contradic- 

ry. 
We have previously justified the ontological ubiquity of the 
principle of sufficient Teason by describing the basic relation 
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which exists between thought and being. An additional justi- 
fication of the principle, perhaps more appealing to the critics 
just mentioned, might be suggested by Aristotle’s “negative 
proof” of the principle of contradiction in the Metaphysics.* This 
might be called a proof by reductio ad silentium. Such a proof 
would have to maintain that the essence of philosophy is to 
search for the reasons or grounds of things, and that if such rea- 
sons are not to be had or are not really significant—e., if they 
do not really indicate something in the facts—philosophy is 
meaningless. Such a “proof” would, of course, simply have to 
assert that philosophy seeks the sufficient reasons of things, but 
this is not an assertion peculiar to those who defend the prin- 
ciple; it would also tacitly have to be asserted by those who argue 
(advance reasons) against it. Spontaneous generation, while not 
self-contradictory, would ultimately make philosophy and ra- 
tional inquiry impossible by invalidating their essence, i.e., the 
search for the reasons or grounds of things. As soon as one argues 
—for or against the principle of sufficient reason—the principle 
itself is employed. Seriously to doubt it would reduce one to 
silence or to a condition “no better than a vegetable.”* Of 
course, antagonists need not admit to metaphysicians that even 
the latter condition is contradictory to themselves if they do not 
desire. 

To understand the further formulations and consequences of 
the principle of causality, we will require some explicit defini- 
tion of what a cause is. For this purpose, we shall define a cause 
as a positive source Or principle from which something obtains 
being. The phrase “in a dependent manner” may be added to the 
definition for clarity’s sake if desired, but it is essentially implied 
as the definition stands. Aristotle had said in the Metaphysics 
that all causes are principles but that not all principles are causes. 
The reason for this is that a principle is any beginning, but a 
cause is a beginning of a certain kind; a cause is called a positive 
beginning or source. A cause is held responsible for some kind 


8 Cf., Aristotle, Metaphysica, 1006 a 16 f. 
8 Ibid., 1006 a 15- 
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of a positive contribution, while there are many ane one 
which this cannot be said. In a foot race, for example, the s i 
ing line marks a true beginning for the race, but it does ee 
contribute anything positive to those who actually tun the be 
it is merely a position that they try to leave behind as quici k 
as possible. A cause is said to make a positive contribution 
the being of its effect. 

It is in an attempt to grasp this positive function of the caus 
that the latter is often described as the origin of something “in 
the sense of influx.” “Influx” here is not meant in any imaginable 
or spatial sense. It means that any beginning which signifies no 
more than an order of succession cannot be a cause, for it then 
does not contain a sufficient reason for the change that is no- 
ticed. Mere succession is the change; it cannot be the reason for 


acknowledgment is made that fi 
fluence each other. 
It is due to the fac 


son for a change only if it contributes so 
process, that the effect is said to be really 


1n its being. This is 


nite beings can positively in- 


cause. It is this aspi 
in discussions of th 
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the case for, when properly viewed, the priority of a cause to its 
effect consists in nothing but the dependency of the effect upon 
the cause. It is only in this respect that a cause is said to be prior 
to, or more perfect than, its effect. 

In the strictest and most obvious sense, only things or indi- 
vidual substances stand causally related to each other. But with 
the understanding that a causal relationship can also be found 
where any principle furnishes something positive to the being 
of another, we may briefly notice the apology which is made for 
the four causes of Aristotle. Matter makes a positive contribu- 
tion to form by sustaining, receiving, and making it incom- 
municable; form actualizes and determines matter; the efficient 
cause brings new forms to matter and is responsible for their 
actuation; while the final cause determines an efficient cause to 
produce one effect rather than another. An interdependence of 
the four causes among themselyes may be noticed. Causes are 
sometimes reciprocally related to each other in a causal man- 
ner,” but where this is the case the causes must be of different 
kinds. A cause of one kind may be causally responsible for an- 
other of its own kind, but then the second cannot reciprocally 
cause the first. For example, two efficient causes cannot recipro- 
cally cause each other, for each requires the same conditions as 
the other in order to act. If each causes the other, each must 
have and not have these same conditions at the same time. As 
each exercises its causality on the other it must actually exist, but 
as each is being caused by the other it ought not to exist. 

A contention of some partisans of positivistic explanation is 
that, if the complete cause of an event is to be given, a person 
must give a complete description of the whole universe before 
that event took place. Anything less is said to be a list of par- 
tial causes only, and accordingly it would not be sufficient for the 
task, The metaphysical position, in turn, holds that in cases 
where all of them are applicable, any mention of causes short 
of the four that we have just mentioned furnishes only a par- 
tial description of the true causal situation. Between themselves, 


10 Cf., ibid., 1013 b 8. 
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however, these four causes are said to be sufficient for the know- 
ing mind; they are complete—not incomplete—because they ex- 
haust the generic aspects under which finite existents can be con- 
ceived. They are complete, and an indefinite description of con- 
tingencies is not needed, for the same reason that the categories 
are held completely to describe any matter of fact: they are limits 
of consideration which cannot be transgressed. 

This view is possible, however, only where thought does not 
equal sensation and where distinctions of the intellect are held 
to be truly indicative of the objects known. For it is only thus 
that a count of finite, intelligible characteristics can be said to 
“exhaust,” in some way, the infinite number of possible sensa- 
tions and matters of fact. If there are aspects of nature which 
can be known by reason and Concepts only, as distinguished from 
sensation and images, and if the intellect in its functions of ab- 
straction and judgment is held to be a truly cognitive faculty, 
then it is urged that we must accept the validity of the causal 
analysis which meets and fulfills the intellect’s requirements OT 
criteria. 

In the most basic analysis of being, the metaphysical position 
found it to have the two distinguishable aspects of essence and 
existence. Being-as-essence was said to determine the mode 0 
action of being-as-existence; as such, essence was said to lie at the 
basis of our conceptual knowledge of being. However, essence 
is also responsible for the character of a thing insofar as the prop- 
erties of a natural object follow from its form which is, in tur®, 
the specifying principle of the essence of such a body. The point 
is, that as natural laws show certain invariable relations to hol 
between natural objects, metaphysical explanation says that these 
regularities are due to formal causation, or to the formal struc 
ture of essence, which is coextensive with existence and ten® 
ency. Laws abstract from the actual existence of efficient causes 
and effects in order to consider them only in their formal a? 
universal characteristics and relations. Laws are concerned wit 
modes of action only; these never change even though the per 
ticular existents which manifest them come and go and ve 
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never immutable. The necessity and permanency which natural 
laws are able to have is due to the fact that they, at least in 
some manner, penetrate to the essences of things or to the 
formal aspect of being. Precision is possible here because lim- 
itation proceeds through formal necessity. In the realm of ex- 
istence or efficient causation, there is no intrinsic, formal lim- 
itation as to the number of individuals that can be involved. 
Thus an investigation of particular existents can proceed ad in- 
finitum. 

It is the formal cause which makes things what they are. It is, 
therefore, a real and necessary constitutive principle of things 
because every being must have some nature. Form is also called 
an actuality; but this is an actuality in the order of essence, for 
it is an actuality or definite determination of character only. 
It needs a further actualization by an existential act before it 
can really exist in the external world. This is not a temporal 
process; it is just a way of stating that essence and existence are 
correlative. Nevertheless, in its proper order, it belongs to the 
nature of form to be an act. 

In recent centuries, the usefulness of mathematics in the inves- 
tigation of nature has become more and more apparent. Nat- 
ural laws expressed in the form of differential equations are what 
science finds most useful. This means that essences are not con- 
sidered by physical science in their metaphysical significance; 
but the metaphysical position would maintain that quantitative 
science, nevertheless, has not completely abandoned the concern 
for essences. Quantitative science has merely substituted a math- 
ematical essence for the ontological one. The measurable aspects 
of things are what science is concerned with, rather than how 
things are constituted in their being. The fact that mathematics 
is a deductive science, one which can deduce the properties of 
mathematical objects just from contemplating their essential na- 
tures, means that it is observing the relation of cause to effect in 
the traditional mode of formal causation. 

The mathematical sciences, insofar as they are mathematical, 
abstract from efficient causality. Mathematics is primarily con- 
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cerned with quantitative relations; it expresses itself in equations 
and functional relations which are symmetrical in nature. In 
virtue of that fact, it must be opposed in content to the asym- 
metrical relation in which an efficient cause stands to its effect. 
The relation of antecedent to consequent can be stated in a 
mathematical law, but such a statement can in no manner recog- 
nize that the antecedent is the efficient cause of the consequent. 
Emile Meyerson’s view that science tends always to identify 
cause and effect is well founded in the present instance, for it 
makes no difference from which side one reads a differential 
equation. 

Newton’s inverse square law is a good illustration of science’s 
lack of concern with efficient causality even where it might ap- 
pear to talk about it. The law seems to refer to a force of at- 
traction which causes the planetary motions. This is not at all 


the case, however, for force, as here referred to, is defined only 
by its means of measurement, 


The word “force” in which we had thought we found the effi- 
cient cause of movement is then the expression not of a new 
reality, but of a mathematical combination of measurements of 
mass and of acceleration. The law of which we are speaking is, 
therefore, the constant telation which unites the acceleration of 
the planets, their masses and their distances, 

We see that this law does not express the efficient cause of 
movement but a relation connected with the formal cause of the 
Stars. A star is a mobile something which can be characterized by 
a measurement of mass. The nature of these stars is such that be- 
tween the measurements of the two stars there is a relation 
mg=km M and the combination mg is called “force.” 

D? 


_ Besides abstracting from the realm of efficient causality there 
1s another limitation that mathematical formulation brings whic 

should also be noticed: it requires interpretation. The same 
mathematical formulation may truly represent things and events 
that differ greatly in their natures, but from the character of the 
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formulation itself one cannot tell which is intended. This point 
is interesting enough to warrant an illustrating quotation. 


It happens very often that different physical systems are repre- 
sented by identical mathematical descriptions. For example, the 
vibrations of a membrane which has the shape of an ellipse can 
be calculated by means of a differential equation known as 
Mathieu’s equation: but this same equation is also arrived at 
when we study the dynamics of a circus performer, who holds an 
assistant balanced on a pole while he himself stands on a spheri- 
cal ball rolling on the ground. If now we imagine an observer who 
discovers that the future course of a certain phenomenon can be 
predicted by Mathieu’s equation, but who is unable for some rea- 
son to perceive the system which generates the phenomenon, 
then evidently he would be unable to tell whether the system in 
question is an elliptic membrane or a variety artiste. 


This certainly does not legislate against the validity of mathe- 
matics, but it does limit its utility for being an exclusive or com- 


plete indication of reality. 

Finality, or explanation 
concern us as an explicit proble 
most strictly applicable only at the level of conscious being. 
We mention it here only because, in the one sense in which 
finality can be found to apply in nature as a whole, it involves 
formal causality. Every agent has a natural effect, an effect that 
is not indifferent to it. With this in mind, it can be said that every 
agent is determined by its internal nature to one effect rather 
than to another. This means that the manner in which a thing 
acts is not arbitrary to it, that it has certain natural tendencies 
and certain natural ends which terminate or satisfy these tenden- 
cies. Thus, in this sense of formal determination, every agent can 
be spoken of as “acting for an end.” So understood, the presence 
of finality in nature is a basic datum of experience. 

We must now turn our attention to efficient causation: this is 

12 Sir Edmund Whittaker, The Beginning and End of the World, p. 17, quoted 
in E. F. Caldin, “Science and Philosophy: Implications or Presuppositions.” The 


British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, I (November, 1950), 207. Used by 
permission of Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., Edinburgh. 


by means of the final cause, will not 
m in this book, because it is 
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the causality most obviously referred to by the definition of 
cause as an extrinsic sufficient reason. It is this cause which has 
been called the “first genus” of the four causes of Aristotle, and 
it is only after the actual exercise of the efficient cause has 
“brought them together” that the formal and material causes 
can exercise their causal functions, The efficient and formal 
causes represent different types of causation. Neither implies the 
other in the sense that one can be deduced from the other, but 
they, as essence and existence, are never found apart. The rea- 
son for this is that, in a vital sense, formal causality is indicative 
of essence and efficient causality is indicative of existence: the 
former is ultimately responsible for the structure and the latter 
is ultimately responsible for the existence of a being. 


istic explanation overlooks efficient 


n natural occurrences. Metaphysical 
explanation recognizes that in the external world efficient and 
present. It can eyen maintain that 
natural laws implicitly recognize this fact in the manner of their 
statement. Insofar as natural laws are stated in the form of “= 
then—” propositions, it has been pointed out that the if is a 
much a recognition of the efficient and nonformal, existential 
aspect of reality, as the then is of the formal and essential aspect 
which allows prediction.” : 
The efficient cause is defined by Aristotle as “that from which 
the change or the resting from change first begins . . . in gen- 
eral the maker [is] a cause of the thing made and the change-pto- 
ducing of the changing.”** An efficient cause is thus the exter- 
nal principle from which change or rest begins. As actually 0p- 
erating, such causes “exist and cease to exist simultaneously wit 
their effect, e.g., this healing person with this being-healed pe 
CE, Sterling P, Lamprecht, Nature and History (New York: Columbia Uni 
eo Press, 1950), P- 114. . , , tantial 
tistotle, op. cit., 1013 a 29. Throughout the following discussion, substanti, 
quotations are 


made from my article, “Efficient Causation and the Categories, 
The Modern Schoolman, XXXII (March, 1955), and used by permission. 
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son and that housebuilding man with that being-built house. . . .””” 
Thus it is seen that temporal succession is not the essence of 
efficient causality for Aristotle as it was for Hume. 

So much can be said without difficulty, but when efficient 
causation is described in its positive or contributive function, 
only paradoxes seem to result. First of all, it is clear that the ef- 
ficient cause is responsible for the existence of things. It is the 
cause of things as they are, not as they are such and such. How- 
ever, as the efficient cause is said to be the positive source of 
change, it has been described as somehow “penetrating” or “flow- 
ing over” or “spilling into” the very being of the thing changed. 
From what we have already had to say, it must be realized that 
none of these terms is meant to be taken in a spatial or physical 
sense. Again this position is seen to stand or fall on the ability 
of the mind to be significantly cognizant of reality in an ab- 
straction which comes from sense data, but which cannot itself 
be sensually represented.” If intellection is not allowed to have 
this nature, no partisan of the present position can avoid the 
charge of nonsense. 

A more adequate conceptual elaboration is needed for the 
causal situation, however, and for this purpose the concepts of 
actuality and potentiality again must be recalled. They can serve 
this purpose only because they are basic, intuitive, analogical 
terms, Viewed in this light, causation is not a bestowal of an 
existent entity upon another existent entity, but the production 
of a new formal actuality that previously was only potentially in 
the effect. An accident of one substance is not divided up and 
then passed on to another substance in causation, rather, the 
unimaginable situation is that the actuality of one being is said 
to actualize the potentiality of another being. “For from the 

18 Aristotle, Physica, 195 b 27. ; 

16 It has been pointed out that the attempt to account for the connective or rela- 
tive aspect of causality by an appeal to atomistic sensations alone would be “like 
supposing that a bridge across a river ought not to leave the bank, or like asking 


one to confine his scrutiny solely to the bricks comprising a brick wall and then 
locate the cement.” George P. Adams, “The Nature and Validity of the Causal 


Principle,” Causality, p- 218. 
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potentially existing the actually existing is always produced by an 
actually existing thing... .”” oe 

Employing the terms “actuality” and “potentiality” has def- 
initely lifted the present discussion above the level of sense data, 
for their primary, metaphysical significance is that of indicating 
the relation of existence to essence, which distinction penetrates 
beneath the level of sensation. But even actuality and poten- 
tiality cannot explicitly define the peculiar efficacy of the efficient 
cause. As there are no terms more basic than these with which 
to describe the causal situation, and since even when they are 
used the new actuality of the effect is said to be produced by the 
cause, the only conclusion that we can draw is that the efficacy 
of the efficient cause cannot be made conceptually explicit. As 
soon as the word “production” is used in a statement, the crux 
of the problem has been assumed. 

While the metaphysical tradition must admit the difficulty 
just mentioned in making clear the exact manner of efficient 
causation, it, nevertheless, tenaciously clings to the necessity of 
the concept itself. This must be the case because it views the 
need for efficient causality as a consequence of the inviolable 
principles of contradiction and sufficient reason. All that such 
metaphysical explanation can do here is say once more that dif- 
ficulties which spring from our manner of knowing reality can- 
not legislate to that reality itself. Due to the basic orientation 
of our intellect towards being, it is said that individual things 
must be able efficaciously to influence each other, just as it 1$ 
said that existing things must have an essence. However, there 
is no more compulsion to say that man must be able to pene 
trate to the internal structure of this process than there is to 
say that he must be able to penetrate to an internal knowledge 
of the essence of natural objects. This conclusion is not one 
that is satisfying to man’s thirst for distinct and univocal ideas, 
but it is not an anomalous conclusion, when it is viewed within 
the entire metaphysical formulation of reality that we are now 
examining, 


1 Aristotle, Metaphysica, 1049 b 24. 
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The basic core of existence is overlooked when we are seek- 
ing conceptually clear knowledge, for this is not of the order of 
forms which allow intellectual abstraction. Existence is an act 
which is best expressed in a judgment, not in a concept. It is 
the ultimate source of everything; for even though there is no 
existence without essence, it is existence which is the source of 
the absolute and basic character of being which is responsible 
for the latter’s distinction from nonbeing. This is the metaphysi- 
cal reason why the question of the existence of a thing must 
precede the question of the mode in which it exists. 

The act of existence is the fundamental aspect of being. This 
act is a constant and ceaseless flow which escapes abstract repre- 
sentation. It is dynamic and changing in nature, and, as such, 
it is the source of all the dynamism in the world. This basic act, 
when it is viewed with the restrictions of form or essence, re- 
veals itself as a tendency to one thing rather than to another; this 
tendency is the basis of efficient causation. The Aristotelian tra- 
dition has laid itself open to the charge of essentialism just in- 
sofar as it has failed to emphasize this point. It has failed satis- 
factorily to justify the notion of efficient causation because it has 
been too much concerned with the more static aspects of being: 
essence, form, and substance. The emphasis which Aristotle gives 
to substance in his Metaphysics tends completely to overshadow 
the insight he evidenced in the Posterior Analytics concerning 
the relation of essence to existence. Tendency is the way that 
essence and existence manifest their union; it is a basic meta- 
physical notion which arises from the fundamental analysis of 
the nature of being. Wherever essence and existence are found 
actually correlated, there tendency, the mark of this correlation, 
must be found. Dynamic tendency is thus coextensive with finite 
being. Failure to recognize or stress this point has been one of 
the greatest defects in the Aristotelian tradition. This failure has 
also removed the proper context within which efficient causation 
must be considered. 

Essence or the formal aspect of being is merely a limitation of 
the mode in which existence acts, hence the presence of form 
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does not require a complete staticism. Existence, for example, 
may manifest the essence of paper, but this does not mean that 
it thereby lacks tendency or is precluded from further change. 
It only means that there is a determinate way in which such 
change must occur. Existence cannot be atomistically repre- 
sented because its very essence is not to be atomic, but to tend 
towards, or to relate itself to, another. The way in which it re- 
lates itself to others is what we call efficient causation. 

Efficient causation is not made intrinsically intelligible by 
poetic descriptions, nor is it conceptually explained by saying 
that it belongs to the order of existence rather than that of es- 
sence. All that the metaphysical position can do is make the 


d that the nature of efficient causa- 
videnced by conceptual knowledge, 
de, on the basis of the fact of its ex- 


; thus the cause must constantly be viewed as 
transcendent in nature. Action (actio) is the term applied to this 
transcendent aspect. Passion ( Passio) is the term applied to the 
effect as it is disposed to receive the action of the agent; it des- 
18 The example 
t of 


a The | which we have just given of tendency in relation to the essence 

Paper” is tha an inanimate object, one in which, as it is usually put, the 
formal and final Causes coincide. Where rational being is concerned, and the 
formal and final causes do not coincide, the existential tendency of which we speak 
manifests itself through the exercise of free will. Here the situation, and any con- 
sequent analysis of it, must become more complex; but that is not to say that = 
must be in any way inconsistent with our major contention. 
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ignates the “that by which” (id quo) the effect receives the ac- 
tion of the agent—as the effect is actually being received. Action 
and passion are not two separate things; they are really but two 
aspects of one change. As Aristotle said, cause and effect are a 
single process described in different ways.” The change of which 
action and passion are the two aspects is said to be formally in 
the effect, for it is in the subject acted upon that the potency is 
being actualized. So it is that action must essentially tend to- 
wards another. 

The action and passion referred to here are two of the ten 
categories listed by Aristotle. As categories, they take their place 
among the highest genera that we can discover and, consequent- 
ly, are the basis of univocal predication. Assent to this view is 
general in the metaphysical tradition which we are examining; 
but it can be so only at the expense of repudiating the preced- 
ing analysis of efficient causation or of not carrying it to its log- 
ical and ultimate conclusion. The efficient cause was said to 
bestow existence; it is a characteristic manifestation of the prin- 
ciple of existence in its union with essence, which is necessarily 
involved in every finite being. With this background consistency 
would seem to require that the peculiar characterizations of ex- 
istence when so viewed should also apply to considerations of 
efficient causation. It would seem that just as existence was found 
to be analogical in its every manifestation and consideration, so 
efficient causality must be analogical in its every manifestation 
and consideration. Efficient causality is not an univocal concept, 
nor are action and passion univocal concepts. As the existence of 
one thing is not the same as that of any other thing, but as the 
existence of one thing is proportionally similar to that of an- 
other, so the efficient causality of one thing is proportionally 
similar to that of another. This conclusion is the logical outcome 
of the intimate way in which causal efficacy is related to a thing’s 
existence. Indeed, the causal efficacy of a thing has been said 
to be one of the best indications that we have for determining 


19 Cf., Aristotle, Physica, 202 a 21 ff. 
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the degree of a thing’s actuality. This being the case, it seems 
strange that the Aristotelian tradition would view efficient causa- 
tion in such an external and incomplete manner as to deny that 
the analogical nature of existence applied to it. 

The traditional concept of operational potency is what we 
are here calling tendency. We suggest that such potencies be 
considered as tendential, incomplete acts. As potencies can 
be either active or passive in nature, so we maintain that each 
kind of potency has a tendential nature. Such a nature is not 
difficult to ascribe to active potencies, but our essentialistic 
habits may give us some pause when we characterize passive ones 
as tendential or dynamic. No contradiction is involved in doing 
the latter, however, for in so doing we are not saying that the 
passive is the active. We are merely saying that all finite reality 
has an active, dynamic disposition to receive influences from 
external objects, as well as to give added determinations to them. 
Existence is everywhere found as giving and receiving essential 
modifications; this is the way existing objects are related to each 
other,” 

Any attempt to avoid our criticism of the traditional univocal 
treatment of causal action and passion by pointing to a differ- 
ence between acting and action and between suffering and pas- 
sion does not seem satisfactory to us. As a matter of fact, the in- 
sufficiency of such an attempt is an important aspect of the point 
which we are attempting to make. In such a proposed solution 
action and passion are held to be “formalizations of reality”; 
they are said to be univocal, formalized, essentialistic concep- 
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tions of the participial forms acting and suffering. But insofar as 
these essentialistic concepts resemble static forms, they do not 
correspond to the real, basic datum; that is, dynamic acting and 
suffering. Proponents of the suggested solution admit that the 
participial forms, acting and suffering, have a more immediate 
correspondence to the extramental reality which they intend than 
do action and passion, and so the former terms are allowed to be 
analogous in nature. 

It is precisely the lack of correspondence between the (on this 
view) acknowledged analogous nature of acting and the uni- 
vocal nature of action—when there is only one proper object in- 
tended—to which we wish to call attention. To the extent that 
action and passion are considered univocal in their conceptual- 
istic representation, to that extent their conceptualistic repre- 
sentation is misleading. Action and passion seem to have too 
close an association with the existence of a thing to admit of any 
proper univocal representation. 

Action and passion, being aspects of the tendential, efficient 
processes of nature, are cases where essence and existence must 
explicitly be viewed together and in conjunction. If action and 
passion were just abstract distinctions within the modal or es- 
sential aspect of being, they could be univocal concepts. But by 
definition they are not; they are manifested only where existence 
is considered as actually operating through essence. Essence, as 
it is here involved, is a concrete essence viewed in both its formal 
and material aspects. Within the realm of essence alone, we can 
consider form without matter insofar as matter makes no addi- 
tional formal difference to the form. This is the metaphysical 
basis for the existence of univocal concepts. Considering a com- 
plete being as existing, however, (and only so are action and pas- 
sion found) the formal aspect of essence must be explicitly 
viewed as individuated by the material aspect of essence. Thus 
we cannot escape individuality and difference in the midst of 
existential similarity. ’ 

A possible suggestion as to why action and passion are not 
considered analogical in nature by traditional thought may be 
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found in the fact that essence and existence are correlatives. As 
they are always involved together in the real world, there is a 
propensity to confuse the formal aspect with the existential one. 
In one sense, the effect of efficient causation is a form; this is 
what the efficient cause actualizes in the essential aspect of the 
subject upon which it acts, and Aristotle himself called attention 
to the fact that “the mover or agent will always be the vehicle 
of a form.”*! Forms are the basis of univocal predication, and if 
the intimate and individual manner in which they are actualized 
is overlooked in favor of the form actualized, univocity is all 
there is to be found. This is an error which is founded upon 
the essentialistic tendency that we have previously criticized. 

Another basic confusion about efficient causation is evidenced 
by those who—like Hume—call it a relation; it is often said that 
efficient causality is nothing but the relation of dependence which 
exists between a cause and its effect. Causality, however, is not 
just relating; its character is that of producing or moving. This 
was at least one virtue in Aristotle’s tanking of action and pas- 
sion as univocal categories: they could not be confused with re- 
lation, for that was a Separate category. There is a close connec- 
tion between causation and relation, however, for in the tradi- 
tional terminology causal action is said to be responsible for the 
foundation of a relation between the effect and its cause. 

The reason that causal action is said to be distinct from the 
relation which it ultimately founds will be more evident if we 
notice a few more distinctions that have been drawn to make the 
nature of relations clear. There are certain conditions which must 
be filled before a relation can exist: first of all there must be 4 
subject in which it inheres, for relations do not exist in them- 
selves.” Then there must be the things which are related. That 
aspect of the subject which is involved in the relation is called 
its foundation, while that external characteristic to which it is Te 
lated is called the term. If these requirements are met, then the 


A Aristotle, op cit., 202 a 9. 
= Cf., John Wild, Introduc 


. . pe e & 
Brothers, 1948) a a tion to Realistic Philosophy (New York: Harper 
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relation itself, as something over and above them, can exist as a 
real accident of the subject. As an illustration, we can take the 
relation of similarity that exists between the whiteness of this 
piece of paper and that of a newspaper on the table. The subject 
is this piece of paper; the foundation is its white color; the term 
is the white color of the newspaper; and lastly, there is the rela- 
tion of similarity itself. 

A relation cannot be an efficient cause because the foundation 
of a relation does not penetrate or flow into its term as the ef- 
ficient cause is held to penetrate its effect, and the relation it- 
self is an accident of the subject with no transcendent efficacy. 
This means that there is no priority of being in the way a rela- 
tion stands to its term as there is in the way an efficient cause 


stands to its effect. A relation does not contribute anything to 
its term. It merely exists simultaneously with the term and the 
foundation. 

The essential nature of € 


is not a relation, but it does 


ficient causality is action; this itself 
furnish the foundation upon which a 
relation between the cause and the effect can be established. Ac- 
tion or passion may be held to leave some kind of determina- 
tion in the cause and the effect respectively. This determination 
is not itself relative, but it is suitable for being the foundation 


upon which a relation, distinct from it, can be established. 
We have now seen how metaphysical explanation approaches 
oys sO prominently. 


and justifies the causal concept which it empl 
There is one further consequence of its approach which must 
be mentioned, and which will show an affinity to the views of 
positivistic explanation. At first sight, there appears to be nothing 
but diametrical opposition between the statement of the meta- 
physical position, that we can obtain knowledge which is cer- 
tain about the existence of causes, and the statement of oppo- 
nents to this view, that we can have knowledge which is only 
probable about the world, In an ultimate epistemological sense 
these two positions are irreconcilable, but, as man lives his every- 
day life, the practical consequences of these two views are the 
same. Metaphysical explanation lays claim to certain knowledge 
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the principle of causality can be definitely established; however, 
wh 


identification of an individual cause can be made with com- 


tive of the order of knowing, whi 
order of being or nature. Whatever 
specific causal identifications, how. 


erates, In any event, it cannot be denied that the pragmatic re- 
sults of this Position do not differ 
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SOME RELIGIOUS IMPLICATIONS 


‘Any readers will no doubt have seen or suspected, long 
before this time, that religious implications exist for the 
metaphysical position which we have developed. It can fairly be 
said that a rational approach to religion is possible only through 
the general channels which we have determined, for only through 
them can the generic relation of being to reason and intellection 
be set forth in a nonarbitrary manner. Intellection and rational 
inquiry proceed only by means of the principles of contradic- 
tion and sufficient reason—and the manifestation of both of these 
principles in the further principle of causation. Rational activi- 
ties directed towards God must proceed in general agreement 
with their direction towards any object; this is true at least inso- 
far as the intellectual faculty which operates cannot be different 
from itself, no matter what its object of concern may be. 
What we have discussed so far, then, has many theological 
implications. It has been our purpose not to notice them ex- 
plicitly before this time for several reasons. First of all, they 
might have seemed to some to be prejudicial interjections or as- 
sumptions into a methodology which claimed to be free from 
such shortcomings, and secondly they were not called for in 
answer to the specific positivistic charges with which we have 
been concerned. The time may now be appropriate, however, to 
call attention to some of the consequences of the existential, 
causal position of the last two chapters for certain problems and 
situations which are much discussed in contemporary theistic 


Speculation. 
It is not our intention to pr 


129 


oceed in textbook fashion to an 
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exhaustive recounting of “proofs” or arguments for the existence 
of God. Instead, we will survey significant recent thought on re- 
ligious matters and see what contributions a rational existential 
point of view can add to it. In this chapter we shall be especially 
concerned with three characteristics of much contemporary reli- 
gious thought: irrationalism as a “defense” of religion, the impor- 
tance of the role of the singular, and a rejection of causal argu- 
ments for the existence of God. 

Odd as it might seem, what we have called the irrational de- 
fense of religion may mark the approach to that subject of those 
who claim to be the most scientific in their thinking. In such a 
case science, naturalism, and reason are simply equated; the only 
approach left open to God—if there be one—is an approach out- 
side of any of the spheres just mentioned, a “mystical” approach. 
A solution to the problem of the relation which exists between an 
accepted naturalistic science and a believed-in religion may then 
be found by distinguishing two orders of being. The one order of 
being is that of our present, everyday experience; this is the sphere 
of science. The other order of being is that of God; it is the 
sphere of religion. Each of these orders is held to be completely 
self-contained, and, in virtue of this fact, there is no logical ot 
rational means for passing from one order to the other. 

The defense of religion thus consists in arguing that there is nO 
tational defense at all, Immunity from scientific attacks on the 
existence and nature of God is gained by maintaining that there 
are no proofs OF reasoned approaches to Him in the first place. 
Naturalism is right, and religion is tight, but each must remain 
m its proper and disparate sphere. We must realize the kind ° 
situation in which naturalistic science and religion are involved; 
they are not to be Conceived of as two contrary aspects of a unifie 
whole, both of which must be involved in one hoped-for solution 

to our metaphysical problems. Naturalism and religion furnis? 
two solutions to such problems, each complete in its own sphere 


* The discussion of this positi i $ osition 
by in Tin Position will be based principally upon its exp! i 
diet r Stace in Time and Eternity (Pucek: Princeton’ University pie 
wr ae grateful for permission to make substantial quotations from an 
3953. ace, Time, and Deity,” in The Journal of Religion XXXIII (Octo 
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Each is absolutely untouched by the other, and the sufficiency of 
each is independent of the other. 

Since the concepts which we must employ in discussing the 
order of religion are admitted properly to apply only to the order 
of our everyday experience, the difference in the orders of being 
referred to must manifest itself in a difference in the function of 
the concepts in each case. Concepts in their scientific employ- 
ment are accordingly held to be descriptive, while they are said to 
be merely evocative in their religious employment. Recognition 
of this difference in the types of meanings of concepts is, in fact, 
offered as the final basis upon which the conflict between nat- 
uralism and religion can be resolved. The point is that religious 
thought is symbolic, not literal or descriptive as scientific thought 
is. If this contention is constantly kept in mind, it is held that a 


common ground upon which science and religion can battle will 


be impossible by definition. 

In the mystical approach to God which w 
ing, man is held to be incapable of obtaining any literal knowledge 
of Him. Such knowledge is the exclusive possession of naturalis- 
tic science. In consolidating this point, however, it is interesting 
to notice that essentialistic conceptualization is often tacitly ac- 
knowledged to be coextensive with, and completely exhaustive of, 
man’s rational ability. Conceptualism seems to be regarded as the 
beginning and end of the power of intellection. Since our intel- 
lects are properly ordered only to the understanding of finite 
things, they are said to be absolutely helpless before the infinite. 
This limitation is further said to be directly responsible for the 
presence of the “negative divine” in all the major religious tradi- 
tions of the world, for statements of negation and ineffability are 
nothing but the proper acknowledgment of that which exceeds 
the limit of our finite understanding. Thus the “negative divine” 
really means that God is nothing to the conceptual intellect. Be- 
cause no concept can grasp God, He is said to be ineffable. Com- 
prehension and conceptualization are taken synonymously; what 
cannot be conceptualized is completely incomprehensible! 

Further evidence of the exclusive concern with the essential, 


e are now examin- 
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conceptual aspect of being in the presently-considered pE 
approach to God can often be found in its discussions o : 
ence. The acknowledgment of existence as an act distinct tom 
essence, which distinction we have found to be the basic meta- 
physical insight, is seldom recognized or discussed. Discussions 
of existence are usually resolved into discussions of the nies 
tive and qualitative aspects of being. So it is that the forms ani 
“thingness” of natural objects are constantly emphasized. Thus 
we read: “For all beings are infected by the same disease, the dis- 
ease of existence. . . . And it is being this or that which is the dis- 
ease of things.”* “You cannot attach any predicate to Him, even 
the predicate ‘existence,’ because every predicate stands for a 
concept, so that to affirm a predicate of Him is to pretend that 
He is apprehensible by the conceptual intellect.” It is the univ- 
ocal essential aspect of finite objects, held in this view to be the 
only proper object of our understanding, that renders our con- 
cepts useless when applied to God—and from which we seek to 
escape in religious experience, i 

We believe that a more thorough examination of man’s intel- 
lectual relation to finite being requires a modification of the par 
tial presentation of the subject just noted. It cannot be denied 
that conceptualization is the source of the greatest degree of clear- 
ness and distinctness of which our knowledge is capable. But, 
granting this fact, it must nevertheless be denied that human in- 
tellection is exhausted in its conce 
intellectual comprehensi 
instance, only at the 
distinct, meaningful, 
be acknowledged in 
ity. 

Moreover, there are 


good grounds for holding that the distinc- 
tion between judgmen 


t and conceptualization is not only neces- 
sary but irreducible, because judgments, as we have seen, convey 
something which totally escapes the realm of conceptualization. 


? Stace, op. cit, p. 5. (Italics min ) 
8 Ibid., p. 42. (Italics mine) 
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Judgment semantically intends the act of existence, which act is 
entirely other than, although correlative to, the essential or for- 
mal aspect of being, which conceptualization intends. This posi- 
tion, of course, depends on the traditional analysis of being into 
the aspects of essence and existence. But if this analysis is ac- 
cepted, and all in dll it does not appear that a more adequate one 
can be suggested at the same basic level of analysis, “being” will 
be found to be a peculiar and special kind of concept. 

Every existing thing must be viewed under the twofold aspect 
of the quia and the quid; thus the complete concept “being” 
must be complex, in some sense “containing” both of these 
aspects. This means that the concept “being,” insofar as it must 
have reference to existence, is afflicted with a lack of conceptual 
clarity in its own meaning. It would seem to be the height of para- 
dox to say, in effect, as we have just done, that a certain concept 
must contain in its proper meaning that which, by definition, is 
beyond the sphere of conceptualization. There is a real difficulty 


here. However, a way out may be found, for it appears that there 
is something in common between any two intellectual acts per- 
formed by the same person and experienced in the same “lived 
identity” of consciousness. If so, it would seem to be in virtue of 


this common ground that we are able to designate the act of judg- 
ment by a concept. For we do refer to the judgment by a concept 
and know what we are talking about. The judgment, in turn, is 
able to present existence to the knowing mind by its own act. 
Thus it might be said that we are able to have an “improper” 


concept of existence. A concept can intend existence at second 
hand by itself intending only the judgment, which latter, in turn, 
tence itself. 


intends or presents exis 
Most important of all, it would seem that a complete account 
of intellectual cognition cannot be given by the limited view that 


“meaning is a concept.” Lack of conceptual clarity does not mean 
lack of meaning. There is an essential unity in intellectual com- 
prehension; a man knows through his concepts and his judg- 
ments and his arguments. We must not make man’s intellection 
a mere mixture of independent and accidentally related opera- 
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tions. Conceptualization and judgment may be separately ni 
sidered for some purposes, but this does not spoil the ultima 
ity of the knowing act itself. , 
pt dissatisfaction with the apologetic of irrational mysti- 
cism may be found in the inadequate manner in which it often 
elucidates the symbolic nature which it cfaims for religious 
_ thought. Symbolic language is taken by Professor W. T. Stace, 
for example, to include metaphor, myth, allegory, and — 
One is surprised to find that no distinctions or differentiations o 
any kind are made within these latter terms. All of them, as gener- 
ically symbolic, are merely opposed to literal predication. Not- 
withstanding such an uncritical beginning, the conclusion drawn 
is that religious sophistication can most aptly be seen in the turn- 
ing-away from the literal toward the symbolic interpretation of 
religious terms, 
Analogy is a richer term than the above-mentioned treatment 
acknowledges it to be. If it is to be considered “symbolic,” then 
it must be admitted that there is a type of symbolism which is not 


Opposed to literal predication. There is such a thing as literal 
analogy. 


The need for analo 
not be completely a 
univocal predication 


, Weights, complexions, etc. Such abstraction, which is the 
source of all our concrete Concepts, has been called “total ab- 
straction.” It considers an object as a concrete whole but only my 
some formal aspect. Abstract concepts such as “humanity” or 
“redness” are acquired by a similar process, but here the formal 
nature is considered totally apart from its concrete manifestation. 
Because of this difference in product, the abstraction which so re- 
sults has been called “formal abstraction.” Here a nature or €s- 
sence is considered separately, as it is in itself. In analogical predi- 
cation the degree of clarity and Precision obtained in univocal 
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predication cannot be reached. Being, as we have seen, is the 
classical example of an analogical concept; it is subject to a certain 
confusion because it cannot be intrinsically or extrinsically lim- 
ited in its sphere of reference. Being cannot totally abstract from 
any individuating circumstance, because every such circumstance 
is itself some kind of being. Hence the concept is said to be ac- 
quired by an imperfect or confused abstraction. 

In applying analogical predication to God, it must be granted, 
of course, that there is no numerical proportion or relation be- 
tween the finite and infinite, but this only shows how important 
it is to realize that one is not here giving a quantitative or mathe- 
matical proportion at all. In much the same vein it must also be 
cautioned that one does not here positively indicate the mode of 
being which God exercises. The analogy of proper proportionality 
merely presents a relation of indistinct similarity between objects 
or situations which are otherwise simply opposed to each other. If 
the relation in question does not properly and intrinsically belong 
to the analogates or related terms, the analogy is said to be meta- 
phorical. So it is that we say that student X taking Professor Y’s 
course is much the same as leading a lamb to the slaughter, or that 
the lion is the king of the jungle. In the latter example we are im- 
plying that as a king is to his subject, so the lion is to the rest of 
the animal kingdom, but we are not predicating kingship in a lit- 


eral or formal sense of the lion. 
ly or intrinsically applies to 


Where an analogous relation proper! 
the various analogates, the analogy is called literal rather than 
metaphorical. So it can be said that the child is to the man as the 


acorn is to the oak, or the existence of a stone is to the essence of 
a stone as the existence of a man is to the essence of a man. It is 
such analogy which is held to give us the most adequate knowl- 
edge which we have of God. Professor Stace would object here 
that no concept can be literally applied to God. We would at- 
tempt to mitigate his decree by completely detaching concep- 
tualization from all sensitive and imaginative encumberments, 
something which he himself does not do. 

The intellect is not limited by imagery. So it is that we can in- 
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tellectually consider a nature or characteristic formally, as it is In 
itself. Some natures so considered will be found to contain no 
internal or intrinsic limitations; in them there is no necessary ref- 
erence to creaturehood or finitude. In other words, some abstract 
concepts, once obtained, can be completely detached from the 
mode or manifestation in which they were first apprehended. This 
being the case, there is no reason why they may not confusedly 
give us some knowledge of God. The idea of being itself carries 
no intrinsic limitation to the natural order; therefore, its predica- 
tion is not useless or meaningless beyond that order. None of this 
is said to deny that God exists in a manner different from man. In 
fact, it was even the scholastic view that God, however con- 
ceived, was absolutely different from creatures while the latter 
were only relatively similar to Him, The analogy of proper pro- 
portionality is the working translation of that religion. Things 
so related are absolutely different as individuals or modes but rel- 
atively similar according to idea. 

Inthe light of the above distinctions, it does not seem adequate 
to acquiesce in, or be satisfied with, any position which would 
make no distinction at all between “green” and “existence,” for 
example, as applied to God. And yet exactly that position has 
been recommended to us: “. . . all propositions about God are 
false, if they are understood literally, This will apply to the prop- 
osition ‘God exists’ as well as to any other.’”* “The proposition 
‘God exists’ will be just as false as the proposition ‘God is green. 
... For to say that a thing exists means ordinarily that it forms 
part of that single system of interrelated experiences which we 
call the natural order.” k 

The concept “green,” by its very nature, implies certain physt 
cal limitations. It cannot properly be applied to a spiritual reality 
im any sense. “Green,” as so predicated, would clearly be meta- 
Phorical at best; it is the same type of predication as my saying 
that I am in a “black mood.” “Existence,” on the other hand, 
does not share these characteristics. It is unlimited in its own n4- 


‘Ibid, p. 61, 
5 Ibid., p. 33. 
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ture, and, wherever it is found, it must be a real, vital, and proper 
aspect of the object under consideration. Recognizing this fact, it 
is literally impossible to doubt that existence truly—although gna? 
logically—can and must be attributed to God. 

; The positivistic tendency to speak of intellection exclusively 
in terms of sensation and imagination is not missing from this 
present discussion. The acceptance of this positivistic tenet at the 
natural level is clearly evident in the following: “If God does not 
lie at the end of any telescope, neither does He lie at the end of 
any syllogism. I can never, starting from the natural order, prove 
the divine order.”* In generalizing from the telescope to the syl- 
logism, one is clearly generalizing from the nature of sense to that 
of reason, limiting the latter by the former. Similarly, in discussing 
symbolism, Professor Stace speaks of the symbol or metaphor only 
as a “sensuous image or picture.” This same tendency is betrayed 
when he describes a symbol as standing before “the intellect or 
imagination,” intending either that the two are identical or that 
there is no essential difference between them. 


We, on the other hand, have suggested that between an image 
hat it “stands for” in an intellective rela- 


or picture, as such, and w! 
tion there can be no picturable resemblance or similarity of any 
kind. The order of reason is wholly other than the order of sensa- 
tion and imagery, although it is admitted that the reason ab- 
stracts its peculiar object from material furnished by sensation. 
It should also be noted that in speaking of the arguments for 
God’s existence exclusively in such terms as “arguing to” and 
“passing from” one order of being into another, another essential 
aspect which is contained in the traditional Western presentation 
of the matter is missed. The traditional proofs for the existence 
of God, instead of trying to pass wholly beyond the natural order, 
are really attempts to understand and determine the nature of 
that order as it is in itself. So it is that the classical proofs have 
been called completions. As such, their principal purpose is to ex- 
pose the essential incompleteness and insufficiency of the natural 


8 Ibid., p. 138- 
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order, when it is properly considered in itself. They do not try to 
argue in such a manner as would ultimately leave this world out of 
consideration; it is not their purpose or intention to pass totally 
beyond finite being. The arguments are, first of all, analyses of 
this world, intending primarily to expose the real nature of finite 
being, that is, that its essence and existence are really distinct. 
Finite being, so analyzed, is found to be incomplete and unable 
to account for itself by itself. 

The natural order neither singularly nor collectively can ac- 
count for its own being in an ultimate and noninfinitely regressive 
manner; so, in its own nature, the natural order indicates that its 
Presence requires another order. The whole concern is one of 
metaphysical insight into the true nature of finite being. Thus it 
is, as Austin Farrer has so aptly remarked, that in all the proofs 
for the existence of God we recognize Him only in the “cosmo- 
logical relation,” That is to say, the traditional arguments really 
try to show that this world is properly conceived only as depend- 
ing on God; it is not an autonomous and disparate order, as sen- 
sualism would have us believe, 

Turning now to a consideration of the second subject with 
which we will be concerned in this chapter, we should notice the 
Suggestion that it was Christianity which forced the problem of 
the singular on the ancient world. Aristotle, and the Greeks in 
general, spoke of the particular rather than the singular; they did 
not even think that the singular, as such, could be the proper 
object of knowledge. It is further explained that individual ob- 
jects are regarded as particulars rather than as singulars just inso- 
far as they are viewed as embodying universals; men seeking an 
versal concepts will always view individuals as particulars. Indi- 
vidual objects will be regarded as singulars, however, by all those 
who, not content to universalize individuals, seek to “capture 
and enjoy their very individuality. 

7 iii g r rk: 
Chartes dentiers Soas ao, The, Christin in, Philosophy (New Yoik 


Argument and Professor Casser] 
tober, 1954) 
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Pause must be taken here to see if this is a correct description 
of one’s relation to the individual. Does this statement correspond 
to our own experience? That one can enjoy (or dislike) an indi- 
vidual is an indisputable fact; we do it every day of our normal, 
waking lives. But can it rightly be said, in addition, that one is 
able to capture the individuality of a thing or person? Upon close 
consideration, it would seem not. Individuality means, basically, 
uncapturability. 

We are confronted on all sides by individuals (for only indi- 
viduals exist in the real world); moreover, we experience individ- 
uals by means of the sensual affections which they are able to 
produce in us, but we recognize them as individuals just insofar as 
they are different from us. Our enjoyment of them seems largely 
due to the fact that they cannot be captured; there is always 
something of them left over which is uniquely theirs and which, 
therefore, is a constant source of new experience for us—or new 
communications with us. The individual can be experienced and 
recognized, but these terms do not seem to be synonyms for 
“captured.” 

Viewed in the fullnes 
impossible that in the total h 
dividual thing there should 


s of its being, it would not seem at all 
uman experience of an external, in- 
be elements of both capture and 


escape. As we have previously noticed, we constantly err by view- 
ing the cognitive act of man in too narrow a light. In the full 
human experience, all of the elements of man co-operate and 
work together contemporaneously. In the distinctly human expe- 
rience, for example, we do not first sense something and later 
begin to acquire concepts and make judgments about it. To be 
sure, certain concepts of things may be available to us only after 
long and repeated sensations, but some concepts and judgments 
are at least implicitly with us from the beginning—if it is a con- 
scious, healthy human being who is having the experience. It is a 
combination of sensation, conceptualization, and judgment 
which constitutes the peculiarly human experience in its entirety. 
By employing all of these faculties, the individual object is known 
by man, at one time, in many different aspects. 
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There is a oneness of human experience, and it is the experience 
of an external, individual object which is itself one, not many. 
Both the experiencing man and the experienced object must be 
looked at as a whole. But, while not losing sight of the integrity 
and essential unity of either the human experience or the object, 
what can be lost if we also admit that there are some intelligible 
aspects of the one object which are common or similar to other 
objects, and which can be recognized by the intellectual faculty 
of the experiencing person in a sense in which certain other 
aspects of it cannot be? Man is not limited to this one faculty for 
his total acquaintance with the world around him; indeed, this is 
but a partial aspect of his complete cognition of the world. Nor 
do any of these distinguishable aspects of things exist by them- 
selves; we are not resolving one thing into several things or com- 
ponents, one of which is unique and one of which is mot. Only 
one thing is acknowledged to exist throughout this whole analysis 
and that is the individual, singular thing which existed before 
the analysis began. No aspect of the external, existing individual 
is lost to it or even made temporarily unavailable to it in the pro- 
cedure which we have described. h 

If the position which we have indicated be allowed, a given in- 
dividual, from the point of view of what we have called its “com- 
mon aspects,” might well be thought of as a “particular” instance 
of characteristics which are called, under certain noetic condi- 
tions, “universals.” But the individual would be considered a par- 


> for he can, in the sense of experience now CON- 


sidered, be cognitively aware of them as they are individual and 
singular, 
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Man contacts existing objects and recognizes their singularity 
in that aspect of his experience which is called sensation. Sensa- 
tion is the source of all knowledge; however, in itself, it is not able 
completely to abstract the qualities which are its proper object 
from the material and limiting conditions under which they exist 
in the external world. The senses are material powers which re- 
ceive the forms of things in a material manner. Thus the senses 
always apprehend their proper objects (colors, tastes, smells, 
sounds, tactual pressures and textures) as these latter are quali- 
fied and differentiated by one or more of such factors as exten- 
sion, number, place, motion, rest, position, and shape. The senses 
can abstract their proper objects from the actual, individual physi- 


cal matter of a thing, but they cannot completely abstract these 


qualities from all of the concrete, individuating conditions of that 
matter, So it is that sensation is necessarily limited by—but cogni- 
zant of—the concrete singularity of things as they actually exist. 

Ina more restricted sense of cognition, it can be said that only 
certain aspects of an individual object are intellectually knowable, 
but that does not make the experience-of-man-as-a-whole of the 
object-as-a-whole an irrational or noncognitive one. It merely 
means that different levels of cognition or knowing can be distin- 
guished within experience, and that these different levels have 
different formal objects. What is properly cognized at one level 
cannot be so cognized at another level. Taken in his essential 
unity, a man is cognizant of reality in, at, and through all of these 
levels of analysis in one unified experience. There is but one hu- 
man experience manifesting itself in various distinguishable 
aspects, and this experience-as-a-whole is of singular objects 
which are recognized as such. 

The singularity or individuality of a thing cannot be “cap- 
tured” by our knowledge. If it were, the singular character of an 
object, when known or “captured,” would in some sense have to 
be shared by men. But to the extent that it was shared by me, to 
that extent it would not be the real singularity of the object itself, 
for singularity means “unable to be shared.” This situation con- 
fronts us in every aspect of every possible object of knowledge. It 
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is in order to escape just such a dilemma as this that the view is 
suggested that, although only singular things exist and are expe- 
rienced by the whole man, certain aspects of these things are ab- 
stractable from the singular existent by the operation of the in- 
tellect. Such abstraction furnishes us with what is technically 
called intellectual knowledge, the most revealing and penetrating 
type of knowledge which man has. This is the only alternative 
which gives a basis in fact for the common-sense statement that 
I have an idea of an external individual “in” my mind. If we do 
have the idea of a thing “in” our minds, it can only be because 
certain aspects of that thing can be separated from its unique ex- 
ternal existence and so be shared by us. To be sure, our sharing of 
such characteristics is not in the same mode as they exist in the 
external world—if it were we would physically have to become 
everything which we are said to know—but this is only an indi- 
cation that knowing is a different mode of being from physical 
existence, This is merely the argument against materialistic re- 
ductionism. 

The point is, that, in no matter what field of inquiry one’s in- 
terest lies, insofar as he thinks about things and knows them, his 
ideas are able to be of the objects with which he is concerned 
only because the aspects of things which furnish the content of 
his ideas can, in some manner, be separated from the material 
singularity of the things as they exist independently of the mind. 
This is just as true if one’s interest is the singular events of history 
as if one is trying to develop a classification system for plants. We 
are dealing here with a formal analysis of a certain level and type 
of cognition; the results of such an analysis consequently hold for 
any subsequent use of, or interest in, the cognition once obtained. 

It doesn’t seem to be quite just to say that classical thought is 
guilty of ignoring the noctic manner and processes involved in 
our “knowledge of the singular.” Literally interpreted, this 

charge” may mean no more than that classical thought was free 
from contradiction on the matter. Knowledge of the singular in 
its material uniqueness is impossible; this has already been indi- 
cated. If this is so, there can be no peculiar mental process of such 
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a “knowledge of the singular” to examine. Experience and some 
cognition of the singular have never been denied, but knowledge 
—in its rational and intellectual aspects—is impossible if the ma- 
terial singularity of a thing exhausts the aspects of its being. This 
latter position is that of nominalism. 

As a matter of fact, it has long been admitted in “classical 
thought,” and properly so, that viewing man’s cognitive activi- 
ties as a co-operative whole, man does have a type of intellectual 
knowledge of the singular. Such knowledge is realized when in- 
tellectual, conceptual knowledge is consciously thought of as 
originating from, and being implicitly contained within, the ob- 
jects which we perceive by sensation. We abstract intellectual 
concepts from the cognition of objects first furnished us by sensa- 
tion; such sense data are, accordingly, “potential ideas.” When 
the origin of intellectual knowledge from sensation is kept before 
the mind, then intellectual knowledge is most adequately seen in 
its relation to the singularity of actually existing things. Intellec- 
tion, by acknowledging its aspects of origin from, and returning 
to, sensation is able to acknowledge the concrete, singular realiza- 
tion of the abstract universals with which it deals. Insofar as the 
intellect must return to sensation for this “knowledge of the sin- 
gular,” such knowledge can properly be called “indirect.” But the 
proper object of sensation is not on any account to be confused 
with the proper object of intellection. The proper object of sensa- 
tion is the formal aspect of a thing as individualized; the proper 
w of the intellect is the formal aspect of a thing as universal- 
ized. 

By the same token, consistency in thought and consistency in 
the use of terms should cause us to beware of such appealing 
terminology and promises as that of a peculiar “logic of the sin- 
gular.” One need not intend to be “stuffy” about the matter in 
order to express perplexity at learning that such a logic is a “mysti- 
cal logic of love” and that it employs a Kierkegaardian “indirect 
communication” for the conveyance of its concepts. The doctrine 
of paradox is also held to play an important role in this new 

science.” 
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Can it, however, be said that in such examples we have been 
shown any really new categories with which to fashion a “logic 
of the singular”? It would seem not, at least not in any sense 
which would affect the traditional doctrine of propositions which 
has been criticized. What we seem to have in the examples given 
above are not new categories in the formal, logical meaning of 
that term, but merely some special uses for our usual categories, 
whose formal natures remain unchanged. We have been shown 
no new categories qua categories! As a matter of fact, in “indirect 
communication,” the communication itself is not indirect; it is 
rather the direct communication of universal concepts, but with 
a primarily denotative, experiential Purpose in the mind of the 
speaker. The goal of such communication is to stimulate or recall 
within another a certain experience. This experience, in itself, is 
certainly unique and singular, but the experience is also quite dis- 
tinct from the communication which helps elicit it. Such an ex- 
perience, once elicited, however, may well furnish new concepts 
and insights which can then be used in additional knowledge and 


communication as more strictly conceived. 


In comparing the logic of the singular to “a mystical logic of 
love,” 


it appears that the phenomenon which is more properly 
being referred to is what we have called a total experience rather 
than what is rightly called logic or intellectual knowledge. Intel- 


lectual knowledge is but one aspect of the total experience of 
man. If this is the situation, then we can perhaps understand how 
the “logic of the singular” can be 


described as both mystical and 
rational (not that there is any necessary contradiction between 
these two terms); it is a total experience which has various 
aspects. However, none of these aspects is correctly called by the 
name of another. Nor is the whole sufficiently or adequately sig- 
nified by but one of its elements. The total experience of man is 
of the singular and this experience has rational aspects in it, but 
it is certainly misleading if, in virtue of this fact, we call that ex- 
perience a logic of the singular! 
Before proceeding further, we might pause here in order briefly 
to indicate something of the relation which properly does exist 
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between logic, love, and the singular. Logic deals with the struc- 
ture of knowledge, and as such it can be found only where the 
peculiar marks of understanding and intellection are present. The 
science of logic arises where knowledge is analyzed in its formal 
nature; the capacity in man which founds logic by supplying its 
subject matter is thus seen to be reason. Love, on the other hand, 
is peculiarly associated with man’s will. Love involves an act of 
the will directed towards something which is first apprehended 
by the reason. There is no real love apart from reason and knowl- 
edge. But the specific nature of love is realized only insofar as we 
will good to, willfully desire, or willfully delight in the possession 
of, another. In true self-love, we love the good in ourselves as an 
other—as something which transcends us in its nature and which 
we must willfully acknowledge and order ourselves towards in 
that nature. 

In knowledge we must somehow bring things into ourselves, 
accommodate them to ourselves, for we can know things only as 
we are capable of having ideas of them in our minds. But in love 
we seek to bring ourselves to objects. In love we acknowledge ob- 
jects for what they are as best we can in our intellectual capacity, 
and then willfully order ourselves towards them as they actually 
exist in themselves outside of our minds. While intellection, 
then, must in one sense lead us to view things in their common 
or universal aspects, acts of love must in one sense direct us to- 
wards objects as they exist in themselves. Thus love does have an 
obvious orientation towards an object considered in its individ- 
uality, which orientation it cannot lose. In this sense love is di- 
rected towards singularity, but in this sense it is certainly not a 
“logic” or a “science” of the singular. There are logical aspects 
of love (in that real love can be based only on rationally appre- 
hended and logically consistent truth) and there are lovable 
aspects of logic (in that truth and consistency characterize the 
goods which are the only real objects of love), but this gives us no 
reason for speaking of love as a logic. Enthusiasm for the singular 
should not be allowed to count confusion of the issue as its con- 
tribution to the exposition of existential thought. 
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As evidence of the peculiarly Christian concern with the sin- 
gular, the distinction between oèùsía and tndorans in the doctrine 
of the Trinity has been referred to. It is rightly said in this con- 
nection that it is the purpose of ixécracs to denote the individ- 
uality and “concrete distinctness” of each one of the Persons of 
the Trinity. This is in contrast to the otoia, which indicates the 
common essence of Deity which the three Persons equally share. 
It is concluded from this that, since the doctrine of the Trinity 
necessarily includes this acknowledged individuality of each one 
of the Persons, trdcracis tepresents the singular as finally become 
a “proper object” of knowledge. But certainly there is equivoca- 
tion in so calling the singular a “proper object” of knowledge. It 
is true that the term trdaraow can call to our attention the fact 
that there are distinctions within the Trinity, but it does not pre- 
sent the singularity of each Person, as such, as the proper object 
of intellectual knowledge. This, as we have seen, is impossible. 
Again it must be remembered that enthusiasm for the singular 
should not be allowed to overcome consistency. : 

Turning now to the third characteristic of contemporary reli- 
gious thought with which we are concerned in this chapter, it 1s 
to be observed that the view in question is generally fostered in 
the name of the Augustinian tradition. As such, a distinction 1S 
drawn between Christian theism properly conceived as an in- 
ternal “metaphysic of self-consciousness,” and that theism per 
verted by Aristotelian influences into an external “metaphysic of 
nature.” The efflorescence of the Opposition between the Augus- 
tinian and Aristotelian positions is found in the roles played by 
the ontological and cosmological arguments for the existence 0 
God. The suggested Augustinian view is that man can rightly ap- 
proach God only through an analysis of his own self-conscious- 
ness and hence by an employment of the ontological argument. 
The Aristotelian view would approve only of some sort of cos 
mological approach to God. 

The critical point just noticed could be held consistently 
enough if the “Augustinian position” would go on to maintain 
that man’s consciousness of other beings is illusory and mislead- 
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ing, while his self-consciousness alone is true and trustworthy. But 
that is explicitly admitted not to be the case! It is admitted that 
our knowledge and consciousness of the external world is no less 
trustworthy and reliable than our self-consciousness. Indeed, when 
the data of self-consciousness are analyzed in their entirety it is 
even allowed that there is no such thing discoverable as a “pure 
self.” Self is said never to be known apart from its dependence 
upon, and constriction by, the external world. A being-in-the- 
world is the only beginning with which we can be furnished by 
an analysis of our self-consciousness. 

It is acknowledged, then, that consciousness of the external 
world is as valid and trustworthy as consciousness of the self. Both 
can furnish us with truth. But just as important, it can not be 
shown that in the internal awareness of being we are able to dis- 
cover anything by rational analysis that is different from the na- 
ture of being as it is externally observed. A difference between our 
intuitive, internal awareness of being and its external observation 
may be validly referred to, but it can not be shown that our 
awareness of external being is in any way rationally inadequate to 
get an intellectual recognition of God. If it is objected that the 
“God of religious experience” is so much more than a “cold” in- 
tellectual recognition, we do not deny it, but we do deny that 
that is the point at issue here. 

If it is true that self-consciousness is always that of a being-in- 
the-world, then it would appear that Christian theism cannot be 

a metaphysic of self-consciousness” without being at the same 
time and primarily “a metaphysic of nature.” The one metaphysic 
does not seem to be opposed to the other in quite the manner 
which the projected criticism of the cosmological argument 
would require for its validity. 

In fact, upon critical examination, it does not appear to us that 
the difference exists between the cosmological and ontological 
arguments which it is the purpose of the antagonists in question 
to maintain. It is said that the virtue of the ontological argument 
is that it shows, if we introspect deeply enough into the actual 
working of our minds and understandings, that it is impossible for 
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a sane, rational man not to believe in God. In fact such an intro- 
spection is said to show that all rational men already do believe 
in God. Now advocates of the cosmological argument have no 
quarrel whatever with such a position. The important thing to 
notice in its presentation, however, is that it is to the understand- 
ing and rational nature of man that appeal must be made. Our 
point is that it is only the type of thought which the cosmological 
argument employs which can provide a satisfactory way for man 
to probe the depths of his consciousness and indicate what it is of 
which that depth consists, 

Introspection into one’s consciousness is not as simple as state- 
ments about it often lead us to believe. We can retire into our- 
selves in two senses, in a psychological and in a metaphysical 
sense. Psychologically, if we introspect long and hard enough, we 
will bump into what is, for us, an ultimate experience. But there 
seems to be an inference involved, if on the basis of this “ulti- 
mate” psychological experience alone, we say that it is an experi- 
ence of God. A different rational ground is required for the latter 
statement. It may be that the psychological experience is ultimate 
for us only because of our limited psychological makeup. A meta- 
physical insight into the nature of our being is the only proper 
basis for associating this experience with God. It may be replied, 
Yes, but ‘self-consciousness is creature-consciousness,’” As soon 


nexistential in their intent. The thought sug 
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cause he had turned his back on the existential emphasis of 
Augustine. This, in a most profound sense, is simply not the case. 
Aquinas spoke in a causal manner precisely because existence was 
his primary concern. The causal relation is involved in the most 
intimate knowledge of ourselves of which Augustine speaks. At 
the finite level, there can be no real separation of existence from 
causation. It is only right to admit that Aquinas did not stress the 
existence of which we are aware in self-consciousness as over 
against the existence of external objects. The presentation of 
Aquinas would no doubt have been more convincing and com- 
plete if he had included a phenomenological description of the 
basic datum of being as we find it in the awareness of ourselves. 
We have exposed this shortcoming in earlier sections of this book. 
But there is at least a sense in which Aquinas did not have to give 
such an analysis, for every aspect of the being of which we are 
aware in ourselves, which is accessible to rational analysis, was 
mentioned and accommodated by him in his more general treat- 
ment of the nature of being. This is no more than would be ex- 
pected of a person who thought of metaphysics as the study of 
being qua being. All of the rational aspects of being are dealt 
with and considered in such a science—even those of self-con- 
sciousness. By the previously-noted admission that our awareness 
of external being is not unreliable, there can be no justification 
for reserving the adjective “existential” for only the “Augustinian 
tradition” in its introspective moments. 

There can be no doubt that the conceptions held of the nature 
of causation and of the basis for its justification in use have much 
to do with contemporary evaluations of the cosmological argu- 
ment. Certainly the cosmological argument must go if it is true, 
as is sometimes said, that we have now reached the point where 
we “know” that the concept of causation is unnecessary “in any 
form whatever” for our intelligible comprehension of nature. 
We, on the other hand, have suggested that the intelligibility of 
nature is impossible without the causal concept. Metaphysically 
it is impossible, for example, to dispense with efficient causation, 

9 Cf., ibid., p- 216. 
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for only this can account for the existence of a finite thing. It can- 
not be denied that mathematical physics, to take another ex- 
ample, for its purposes, can dispense within its formal bounds of 
this idea of efficient causation, But even so doing, it does not ap- 
pear to get along without the causal concept in “any form what- 
ever,” for its investigations seem still to concern what the classical 
tradition has called formal causality. 

If the acceptance of the Principle of causation is arbitrary, then 
the cosmological argument must go—but then so must the neces- 
sity of conceiving ourselves as creatures when we consider our re- 
lation to God. This position appears at least to be approached 
when we are told that it is nothing but an assumption that an ef- 
fect must in some manner always resemble its cause. It is further 
held that there is no im 
would resemble its creator in no manner whatever. The short- 
Comings attributed to causation here are patently due to its being 
considered a mere assumption. If that is all it is, naturally we can 


by Him in any respect, In other words, God would have to create 
something positive which “looked” 


there were no creatures wh 


Creator, but that is another matter. It must also be remembered 
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that the resemblance of an effect to its cause which we are here 
considering is a metaphysical resemblance only; there may easily 
be—and in this universe is—no picturable or imaginable resem- 
blance between the two. 

Earlier in this chapter we noticed some objections to the classi- 
cal concept of “proving the existence of God.” Before concluding 
this discussion, we may notice one more objection to the notion. 
This time the charge is made that confusion has been imported 
into theological discussions about the possibility of proving the 
existence of God because the very concepts of “proof” and “dem- 
onstration” were wrongly imported into metaphysics from mathe- 
matics in the first place. This importation might be said to be a 
classical mistake of classical metaphysics. 

That formal logical demonstration as such, just as mathemati- 
cal demonstration, proves no existence we are the first to admit. 
There is no such thing as a purely logical demonstration for the 
existence of God. But that metaphysical demonstration must suf- 
fer the existential impotencies of mathematical demonstrations 
just because their formal structures in some cases appear to be 
similar, does not follow. To think that metaphysical demonstra- 
tion is fraudulent because it usurps the peculiar method of an- 
other science is again to lose sight of the unique semantic refer- 
ence of metaphysical propositions. Metaphysical demonstration 
takes the form it does solely because of the subject matter with 
which it deals, The causal structure of being is what determines 
the form of metaphysical demonstration, for all such demonstra- 
tion has as its proper end the manifestation of being in its causal 
relations. Mathematics did not dictate the nature of metaphysics’ 
Subject matter, being, thus it did not provide metaphysics with 
the latter’s theory of demonstration. 

Earlier in this chapter we said that we know God only in the 
“cosmological relation.” The realization of this relation, or the 
Tealization of the metaphysical insight into the nature of finite 

eing which it implies, may occur in a flash; it may come to us in 
an instant. That is not important. The point is, that as soon as 
We really do know ourselves (to take an example) for the finite 
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beings which we are, we know ourselves as depending on God. 
But such self-knowledge is creature-knowledge and so must at 
least implicitly involve the concept of causation. The point is 
that, even if we really know ourselves and God simultaneously, 
this simultaneous insight has a rational structure because of its 
causal nature. The statement of this rational structure is called 
the cosmological argument. If, in virtue of the characteristics we 
have just mentioned, a person does not wish to call the cosmologi- 
cal argument a proof, no vital point has been lost. The important 
bera is that we understand the situation, not what term we call 
it by. 

In summarizing the suggestions which we have made in this 
chapter, we first tried to show that—the intellectual abilities of 
man properly analyzed—there is no need for theism to stake its 
defense on a mystical, evocative irrationalism, We went on to 
show that certain specific distinctions must be drawn within the 
genus “symbolism” before the symbolic nature of religious 
thought can be properly understood. Such distinctions once 
drawn, however, it was found that we are not cut off from all 
literal and instructive knowledge of God. To say that God exists 
is quite different from saying that He is green. Then we indicated 
that the classical proofs for the existence of God cannot be criti- 
cized for trying to carry man completely out of his proper sphere 
of activity, for such proofs cannot be properly conceived as trying 
to pass completely beyond this world. The proofs are rather meta- 
physical completions of this world. 

We next indicated that it does not seem correct to say that 
material singularity or individuality can be “captured.” The singu- 
lar may be confronted and apprehended in man’s total experi- 
ence, but such experience is not the same thing as rational knowl- 
edge—even though man’s total experience has rational and intel- 
lectual elements within it. As a result of this it seems advisable 
consistently to distinguish between man’s total experience and his 

knowledge” as more technically conceived, and to distinguish 
between the proper object of man’s total experience and the for- 
mal object of his intellectual knowledge. We would suggest, 
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then, that terms such as “logic,” which have long-established in- 
tellective associations, not be used to refer to apprehensions 
which are specifically intellectual in but a portion of their total 
natures. 

In regard to the view that the ontological argument for the ex- 
istence of God must be preferred to the cosmological one because 
the proper Christian philosophy must be a metaphysic of self- 
consciousness rather than one of nature, the best-founded posi- 
tion appeared to be that which maintained that these two meta- 
physics cannot be separated. Each necessarily involves the other. 
The metaphysics of nature includes consideration of the self as a 
mode of finite being, and so it would seem ihat the cosmological 
argument accommodates as one of its species any argument based 
on the introspection of the being of our own consciousness. If iu 
properly realizing ourselves we realize ourselves as creatures, then 
we realize ourselves as caused by God. As soon as the causal con- 
cept enters the picture, we have present the structure and essen- 
tial elements of the cosmological argument. It should be remem- 
bered that the cosmological argument can start with an examina- 
tion and appreciation of the self as well as with any other finite 
being; indeed, few would deny that there are certain advantages 
nowadays to so starting it. Keeping our discussion of the various 
arguments at the level of knowledge as it is technically accepted, 
we have neither found nor been shown that any rationally differ- 
ent analysis of being is furnished by an “Augustinian,” internal 
awareness of our own being than is furnished by our observations 
of external being. It is admitted by all the sides involved that 
both observations can furnish us with truth and that neither is 
prior to the other; the internal awareness of being merely couches 
the truth which it presents in an additional “feeling” which the 
observation of external being lacks. We do not see that the pres- 
ence of such “feeling” is a legitimate consideration in a rational 
argument, although we certainly recognize it as a valid and ever- 
present aspect of experience, when the latter is taken generically. 


Vil 
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M“: need for explanation, that all real explanations are 
such only in the degree to which they can give a causal in- 
sight into phenomena, and arguments for the existence of God 
based on a causal analysis of the world, are subjects which have 
called forth much violent debate—as we have seen, Our concern 
in this chapter is not to be with such problems, but with another 
problem which a victory for the affirmative in the preceding 
topics only serves to introduce. For once one is reasonably sure 
that there is a God and that He is related to the world as its first 
and ultimate cause, the rational thing to do seems to be to con- 
tinue in much the same occupation as that in which the adher- 
ents of the ontological argument—as traditionally interpreted— 
wish to begin their activities, The metaphysical nature and 
something of the personality of God having been discovered, 
we not only want to consider Him from our point of view, but 
the convinced man feels that he should look at God Himself, 
the universe, and the world “from God’s point of view.” 
Additional factors will enter in here, such as the acceptance 
or nonacceptance of given events as more immediate revelations 
of this God in history, but even if such factors are accredited and 
allowed, the basic metaphysical core of what is known as natural 
theology remains operative. Taking the subject matter of any 
such inquiry generically, it will not be erroneous to say that the 
formal unity of the cosmological pronouncements of theology 
is to be found in the fact that the theologian tries to look at the 
world and the universe, as best he can, from what is logically 
conceived to be the point of view of God. The subject matter 9 
theology is in one sense as complex and diverse as the modes ° 
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being in the universe, but unity is achieved insofar as God is its 
starting point and all things are considered only as they are re- 
lated to Him. 

This being the case, we almost immediately run into the acute 
problem of God’s relation to our free will. This topic is bound 
to be problematical and difficult if for no other reason than the 
characterization which we have given of theology and its relation 
to the world. Because of the metaphysical nature of a perfect 
and self-sufficient First Cause, as soon as man tries to look at 
things from the point of view of God as a theological discipline 
does, he can only see the action and complete causality of God. - 
Looking at things from the point of view of man it is only right 
that we stress man’s contributions and causal efficacy. But from 
the point of view of a perfect and all-sufficient God, there is 
nothing left for man to contribute: he seems to sink into noth- 
ingness, 

Everyone must allow some reality to his starting-point, how- 
ever, or else he must deny that he has taken a journey or that he 
is looking at something from a new point of view. To lose the 
reality with which one started in the supposed explanation of 
that reality is unsatisfactory indeed. Traditional theism has never 
claimed that the ultimate relation of the world to God is that of 
appearance to reality. It has always, and rightly, maintained the 
teality of the world from which it started; but it has just as 
Stoutly maintained that although there is a real relation of de- 
pendence of the world upon God, God is in no way dependent 
upon the world, There can be no real relation of God to the 
world because every relation involves a term external to the sub- 
ject which is being considered in the relation, and such an ex- 
ternal reference would spoil God’s perfection and self-sufficiency. 

Considered in itself alone, the statement that God is not really 
related to the world sounds most unsatisfactory to many Con- 
temporary theorists. The consistency and inevitability of this 
Conclusion, however, can be quite easily seen if we will keep the 
metaphysical basis for the statement before our minds, and so 
view it in its proper context. The underlying basis which neces- 
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sitates the conclusion of which we speak is the perhaps much 
less shocking insight that the infinite God must be wholly other 
than the finite world, that God is to the world as absolute per- 
fection and self-sufficiency are to imperfection and insufficiency. 
God is absolute; this means that He cannot be relative, i.e., real- 
ly related to anything outside of Himself, If God were not of this 
nature He would not be God. If God were not absolute and 
completely self-sufficient in His being, He would not be the 
answer to the insufficiency and incompleteness of the world. A 
relative God is no God, for being relative He Himself would be 
imperfect and so require something else to explain His being. 
At best, a relative God would be no more than the insufficiency 
and question of the universe spelled with capital letters, 

With this much admitted, others will be quick to tell us that 
we have chosen our own cul-de-sac, for now it appears that, be- 
cause the finite and infinite are acknowledged to be totally differ- 
ent from each other in their mode of being, we, as finite indi- 
viduals, will be able to say or think nothing intelligible about 
the infinite. This appearance, however, as we have seen, is Gor 
rected in classical thought by the reality of analogical predica- 
tion. Such predication can be meaningful, literal, and true—al- 
beit indistinct and in certain ways confused—while nevertheless 
respecting and never violating the real, existential difference 
which exists between the modes of finite and infinite being. 

Analogical predication thus guaranteeing the minimum of 
meaningful significance for our discussions about God, which 
guarantee is given with the explicit recognition of the extreme 
metaphysical difference between ourselves and God, an approach 
to the problem with which we are presently concerned is made 
when we notice that in theological discourse we are forced to use 
in-some-sense-similar terms at two different levels of being at the 
same time, e.g., we speak of free will belonging to both the on 
nipotent Creator and to rational creatures, Using the term “will 
in regard to both God and creature, our difficulty is to reconcile 
the autonomy of each. As we have said, the doctrine of analogy 
enters in here, but due to the admitted lack of precision of such 
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knowledge, we cannot expect it to solve the present difficulty. 
Analogy rather guarantees the right meaningfully to use the 
term in these two applications, than positively and conceptually 
showing us how the activities of the two wills can be reconciled 
or related. 

Looking at the world from the point of view of God is the 
purpose of the cosmological pronouncements of theology, but 
as actually theologizing we have to work backwards in our yo- 
cabulary through analogical terms which take their origin from 
our finite world of everyday experience, and which must be used 
in accordance with our finite conceptual abilities. In order for 
our minds to employ terms of such origin and proper applica- 
tion meaningfully, we find that we must allow a logical rela- 
tion to exist between God and the world in our thought, which 
must with equal necessity maintain does not exist in actual 

act, 

As a result of discovering an omniscient, omnipotent, and eter- 
nal God upon whom the world depends, we cannot help but em- 
ploy such analogical terms as “knowledge” and “power” at the 
level of both God and the creature. “Knowledge,” for example, 
as applied to God must be found in an eminent degree and with- 
out any of the limitations which accompany knowledge in its 
finite manifestation. Knowledge in God must accordingly be an 
ever-present, nondiscursive, completely immanent ommiscience. 
Considered as analogically predicated of God, such knowledge 
is neither meaningless nor impossible. But for a finite creature, 
whose discursive knowledge always requires that he at least 
think in a manner which is framed as if God were really related 
to the world, he must always remember to check his statements 
about the positive being of God with the absolute negation of 
finite characteristics which analogical predication requires. Thus, 
as viewed by creatures, God’s omniscience is often spoken of as 
“foreknowledge,” but in itself it is not. Nor is God’s knowledge 
of creatures external and exterior to them, even though we speak 
of God as being “outside of” and transcending the world. God’s 

nowledge of creatures is both intimate and internal. However, 
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when it is further added that God, because His knowledge of 
the world must be within Himself and without dependence on 
the world, knows the actually existing world as existing through 
His creative will, we seem once again to have reached the point 
where the independent reality of the creature has been com- 
pletely lost. 

As far as the practical applications of the theistic point of 
view are concerned, we need not push ourselves so hard, A ter- 
minus to, if not a solution of, the difficulty can be had if we 
will be content to Stop at the fact, and not pursue the reasoned 
fact of the matter. That God knows us in itself does not spoil 
our freedom; the difficulty arises when we ask how He knows us 
as creatures, and we are told tha 
nent knowledge of the causal efficacy of His creative will. The 


tain archetypes rather than 
€ manner in which God is 


creating and sustaining acts of His will, as these acco 
tain ideas in His mind, 


expl: 1 ” 
it, is known as the “knowledge of simple intelligence. 

ive or permissive decree of the divine 
of vision.” 
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dentially responsible for the world, and that it is not impossible 
that He somehow effects this relationship, then we have all that 
is necessary to make our practical lives complete and significant 
from a theocentric moral point of view. The presence of such 
a possibility of God’s providential action in relation to the world 
seems to be unquestionably contained in the actuality of the 
realization that the world is completely dependent on God. We 
know that the being of the world, by its very presence, requires 
the Being which is God, and that the former is nothing with- 
out the latter. The world depends on God in every aspect of its 
being. 

This much allowed, it will be seen that minimal intellectual 
conditions will satisfy the requirements of our practical lives. 
However, the situation is quite different in regard to the satis- 
faction of man’s intellectual nature. It is natural to man to seek 
the why, the how, and as complete a conceptual knowledge as 
possible of the essential natures of things, after he has estab- 
lished the fact that they exist. But even if, in this or any other 
case, we should not be able to give such a conceptual explana- 
tion as will add to our positive knowledge, our intellectual dis- 
satisfaction need not lead to intellectual anxiety and frustra- 
tion, if we can show why—in intellectually significant and sys- 
tematic terms—such formal explanation is impossible. 

The problem could be solved in accordance with our natural 
disposition if there were some kind of a “general willing” on 
the part of God to get things into existence, and then a non- 
determining (noncausal) knowledge of things after that: say, for 
example, a knowledge which involved the will of God only as it 
was permissive rather than efficacious. If this were possible, then 
the freedom of man could be maintained without difficulty 
from the point of view of God—as we are able to conceive the 
latter. But if such a position is adopted the independence, per- 
fection, and infinity of God’s knowledge seem violated. For after 
the issuance of God’s permissive will, He would metaphysically 
have to wait and see what use was made of it before He could 
actually know the creature as existing; thus His knowledge of 
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the creature would depend on the creature. He would appear to 
depend on the creature for the actual, particular determination 
or use of the power of His will and for His knowledge of that 
use. Due to the metaphysical simplicity of God, it does not seem 
possible that He should be, as it has been put, at times an 
“author” and at other times a mere “spectator” in relation to 
the world. 

One suggested solution to this problem of free will is that 
generally offered by the Thomistic tradition; it is known as the 
doctrine of physical premotion. It is a most ingenious doctrine 
which attempts to avoid contradiction when speaking about 
man’s free action in relation to the divine action. This is done 
by rigidly adhering to the formal terminology and distinctions 
required by the essence of either God or man when speaking 
about the action of the other, as such action may be viewed in 
either God or man considered as the subject from which the 
observation is made, 

Because of its nature, the theory is difficult to attack or at- 
tempt to refute on its own level, For whenever a mistake is put 
ported to be made in it from the point of view of either God or 
man, an additional formal distinction, consistent with the nature 
being considered at the moment, will be enough negatively to 
save the theory. What remains to be done in regard to the theory 
as a whole, therefore, seems to be to point out that formal, con- 
ceptual noncontradiction is not to be mistaken for conceptua 
explanatory power. 

Taken as a whole, the theory of physical premotion, we sug 
gest, is not illuminating in the positive conceptual manner which 
is often supposed for it. It saves the fact of a free creature en 
tirely dependent on God more by a negative description than 
by a positive conceptual explanation of the fact in question. 
Apart from a statement of the apparent fact from which the the- 
ory takes its origin, further positive recommendation of the theory 
seems to be lacking. This being our general position, more sp& 


cifically we shall attempt to show one or both of the following 
contentions to be true: 
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(1) That the empirical facts do not require such a theory as 
that of physical premotion in the first place—that the 
description furnished by the theory does not adequate- 
ly present the facts. 

(2) That there is a positive and explanatory reason why the 
theory has no positive and conceptually clarifying ex- 
planatory power. 


We hope to accomplish both of these purposes, but whether 
we succeed in regard to the first one or not, we believe that the 
second one will yield no compromise; and that, as such, it will 
qualify any conceptual theory which deals with the problem of 
the existential relation between free creatures and God. 

To begin with we must see what the theory of physical pre- 
motion involves. As effecting our will, it is commonly defined 
as “a divine motion by which our will is reduced from the pot- 
ency of willing to the act of willing.”* As such, this motion is 
distinct from the active motion which is formally in God and 
which virtually transcends Him. If the premotion were not dis- 
tinct from the motion of the will, it would not be pre-motion; 
if it were not distinct from the proper activity of God, the reality 
of the creature would be destroyed. Thus premotion is said to 
be “the passive motion by which the creature . . . is passively 
moved by God to become actually in act. . . . ”° 

The distinction intended is that between the reception of the 
actualizing of the faculty of will from potency to act—for which 
nothing in the creature is held to be able to account—and the 
exercise of the actuality once received. It is the actualization, 
not the actuality of an act of the will, which is held to be re- 
Ceived. Because the actualizing is received in the creature, once 
Teceived, it is recognized and exercised by the creature as its 
actuality. It is the added perfection in the creature of the mo- 
tion from potency to act, which the creature qua potency can- 
Not supply for himself without contradiction, that furnishes the 

2? Zigliara, quoted by R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., Predestination, trans. Dom 


ede Rose (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1950), P- 259- 
Ibid., p. 258. 
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necessity for this theory. “Just as water does not heat unless it 
is heated, so every secondary cause, our will, for instance, acts 
only if it is premoved by God, the very first cause. If it were 
otherwise, then this something of reality in the transition to act, 
which is required for the performance of vital and free actions, 
would be withdrawn from God’s universal causality that includes 
everything of reality and goodness external to Himself.” 

It will be seen at once from the preceding quotation that the 
metaphysical necessity for the theory of premotion is obtained 
by means of what must be called an essentialistic analysis of be- 
ing. In an existing object with the distinguishable principles of 
essence and existence, the principle which has the unchallenged 
upper hand on this analysis is undoubtedly that of essence. The 
Static, fixed, and confining aspects of the being of a thing which 
essence founds we have seen to be opposed to the dynamic, 
flowing, transcendence-seeking act of existence. The union of 
these two principles as viewed by the position now under con- 
sideration finds the contributions of the act of existence in an 
object to be completely minimized by the essence, so that the 
existential act is allowed to effect no more than the barest, im- 
potent separation from nonbeing for the essential nature of the 
object. That is why God must furnish all existing objects with 
additional existential shots for the operations they perform. This 
analysis of finite being essentializes existence at least to the eX 
tent of allowing essence completely to cap and to dominate the 
already-present existential act in all of the operations, or 50- 
called second acts, of existing objects. 

The priority of physical premotion is held to be a priority of 
nature, reason, or causality—not of time. It is a causal doctrine, 
and this in the mode of efficient causation, not final causation. 
In fact, it is called “physical” in order to distinguish it from 


final or moral causation, which latter derives its compelling 


Strength from the attraction of an end in view. Physical premo- 


tion does not compel from external, moral attraction, but rather 
from internal efficient influx, 


4 Ibid., p. 260. 
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Premotion and predetermination are really the same thing 
looked at from the point of view of God’s omnipotence and the 
formal decree of His will respectively. Thus as premotion must 
be interpreted in such a way as to save the formal nature and 
operation of man’s freedom, so must predetermination. As this 
is done in the case of the latter we are left with a predetermina- 
tion which is said to be non-necessitating, otherwise it would 
not be a predetermination of free acts. From the point of view 
of God the decrees of His will must extend to all beings just as 
His omnipotence does. This means that, if there really are free 
and contingent events, there must be an interpretation of pre- 
destination and omnipotence which is compatible with the for- 
mal nature of such events—if from the point of view of free 
creatures we are nonetheless going to insist upon and speak about 
the absolute efficacy which must characterize God’s power and 
will. 

Freedom may be found within a finite being, but it cannot be 
found in its causal relation of dependence upon God, the efficacy 
of which latter constitutes it in being. There is only necessity 
to be found in the relation of a finite being to God, when such 
being is simply viewed as that of a dependent creature. Viewed 
as an acting creature, however, we must consider the formal na- 
ture and operation of the creature as specifically present, and so 
—described from the point of view of the latter—the necessity 
of dependence which extends to the creature’s whole being in its 
relation to God is translated into an irresistibility of action 
rather than into a necessity of action. “Trresistibility” is said to 
allow what “necessity” will not, i.e, the presence of the power 
to do otherwise than is done, but the presence of this power 
viewed as not now used, or as already freely refused. Thus the 
formal nature of the possibility of free opposition to an act of a 
creature willed by God is preserved, but the actual efficacy of 
Such opposition is viewed as impossible under the circumstances. 
Man possesses the power but not the actuality of resistance. 

From the nature of the action taken by the creature, opposi- 
tion to it from within the creature is not a formal contradiction, 
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but it is an impossibility in the present actual state of the crea- 
ture. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, quoting St. Thomas Aquinas, des- 
cribes the situation as follows: 


“If God moves the will to anything, it is incompossible with 
this supposition that the will be not moved thereto. But it is not 
impossible simply. Consequently it does not follow that the will 
is moved by God necessarily.” ‘The will truly has the power to 
perform the contrary act, but this act, which is really possible, is 
never really present under the influence of efficacious grace,” 
for this latter would no longer be efficacious. That is why actual 
resistance is said to be incompatible with efficacious grace. So 
Socrates when sitting has it in his power to stand, but he cannot 
at the same time stand and sit; he must sit, while he is seated.’ 


“Trresistibility” means impossibility to do otherwise. It is said 
to differ from “necessity” because in it there is not to be found 
simple impossibility, but a qualified impossibility. Here is an 
example of the partial qualification of an action of God in or- 
der to make it compatible with the formal nature of the created 
subject in which it is viewed as operating. Something of a com- 
promise in the midst of difference is effected in that it is said 
that the production of the end intended by God is accompanied 
by a necessity of accomplishment which befits His intentions, 
but that the means by which the end is accomplished must be 
in formal agreement with the nature of the creature in which the 
end is accomplished. The necessity of an end to be accomplished 
is held not to be contradictory to a formal contingency of the 
means by which it is accomplished. We are in a situation in 
which the action of one type or mode of being must be described 
im terms of another type or mode. The difficulty encountered is 
that of the double viewpoint, which we have previously men- 
tioned, that is necessarily involved when a creature tries to look 
at things from what it conceives to be the point of view of God. 

5 As a species of actual grace, efficacious grace is merely the term used to refer 


to physical premotion as it is considered in the supernatural order. Cf., ibid., P- 


256. The introduction of this term does not ch: ical problem 
with which we are concerned. See nok change; the! tictaphysiel <P 


€ Ibid., p. 276. 
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Taking the existential principle of our being seriously, and not 
allowing it to be overlooked or misinterpreted in favor of a con- 
ceptually-more-satisfying essentialism, we believe that it will be 
found that there is no need on the part of creatures for such ex- 
ternal injections as those of physical premotion. The energiz- 
ing, dynamic, constantly flowing act of existence serves as an 
ever-present and continuous activating injection into the essen- 
tial staticism of a finite being, from a source which is intrinsic 
to the being of a thing considered as a whole. 

The injection of the activism of existence into the staticism 
of essence of which we speak is manifested by what we have 
called “tendency.” The existential and essential principles of 
finite being are correlative and exercise a mutual causality upon 
each other. Essence is the static mode of being; existence is the 
dynamic act of being. All things are similar insofar as they are 
considered as existing; thus, as existing, all things tend to “com- 
municate” with each other. The flowing act of existence mani- 
fests its presence in an object by constantly seeking contact with 
its kind in other objects. 

As influencing each other, the staticism of essence does not 
totally overcome the dynamism of the act of existence, but it 
does limit its manifestation to some directions rather than others. 
Tendency is this directional manifestation of the act of exist- 
ence; in finite being it is a third basic ontological principle cor- 
relative to existence and essence, which itself is founded on the 
union of existence and essence. Considered in itself alone it might 
best be described as an “incomplete” or “imperfect” act. Tend- 
ency is an active “looking for” a type of completion; it is act 
which at the moment is privatively related—due to the limitation 
of its correlative essence—to other perfections which it constant- 
ly seeks to actualize. Because essence is nowhere found without 
existence separating it from nothingness and sustaining its pres- 
ence, no existing being, considered in its completeness, is totally 
devoid of the dynamic, transcendently tending presence of the 
existential act. Thus in actual existence, there is no such thing 
to be found as a pure passivity. Such a characterization can only 
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describe the relation of a nonexistent, static essence to the act 
of existence as such. Even the so-called passive potencies, insofar 
as they are found in existing beings, are actively awaiting and 
seeking impression. Nothing in rerum natura is mere dead pas- 
sivity. 

To illustrate this in the case of man, we say that his essential 
nature is that of rational animality. As a rationally existing ani- 
mal he constantly and actively tends—as his highest manifes- 
tation—to seek and to receive knowledge. This involves a com- 
plex ordering and association of sensation, imagination, and in- 
tellection, the constant activity of all of which we are now just 
beginning to comprehend. 

But besides knowing, which is an immanent perfection of a 
rational animal considered in its relation to itself and others, 
we also find that rational animals are existentially related to other 
creatures, both rational and nonrational, in a manner which is 
externally directed and effective. Therefore we must act upon, 
and suffer from, external creatures, for this is what such exis- 
tential interrelation involves. But since this existential action 
towards external things must always be qualified by the kind (or 
essential mode) of being acting, we find that reason qualifies— 
or internally specifies—such existential activity in us as this ac- 
tivity is peculiar to our species of being. That type of existential 
activity towards others, which is peculiar to man and which we 
can classify as behavioral or effective in nature, as it is qualified 
by a rational essence, is called will. Tendency, a5 internally speci- 
fied by reason, means ability to act—or in some cases desist from 
acting—in a certain manner towards external objects because of 
the very nature of the objects apprehended. On such an analysis, 
there is no need for an injection of the nature of physical pre- 
motion from God into the soul of man in order to give man the 
efficacy necessary to make each act of his will; being an existing , 
man means, among other things, manifesting the existential 
tendency known as willing. Active tendency of a behavioral na- 
ture towards others, specified by rational apprehension, is a de- 
Scription of what it means to be an existing man. But this would, 
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not be to deny, of course, that we constantly need the sustaining 
action of God and of secondary causal agents for such tendency 
and action.’ 

All of the metaphysical prerequisites for the “transition to 
act” for which premotion is held to account, on a not-over-em- 
phasized essentialistic analysis of an existing creature, appear to 
have been completely furnished when an essence is considered 
as having received its vitalizing act of existence. With a constant 
existential, tendential force present, which continuously actual- 
izes essence and tries to contact other existences through essen- 
tially determined modes of action, it does not appear impos- 
sible to explain why we sometimes consciously will and think 
to the exclusion of other times on the basis of internal, essen- 
tial distinctions alone. Once we have explained how a nonformal- 
istic existential tendency is constantly present and available in 
the first place, how it expresses itself in the second place is due 
to the essential nature and makeup of the individual in ques- 
tion. The only thing of which we must beware is an analysis of 
the act of existence which is so essentialistic and formal in nature 
that the act of existence as present is not allowed to make its 
new and individualistic contribution to every mode of being 
which the essence defines. One suggested description of the 
manner of expression of the ever-present existential act of man, 
based upon his formal makeup or essential nature alone, can be 
found in the theory of libido in much contemporary dynamic 
psychology. 

In making this last remark, it must be remembered, however, 
that our purpose is metaphysical, not psychological. We do not 
intend to offer a psychological description of how the so-called 
subconscious is related to consciousness and intellection, but 
rather to indicate that metaphysically, the activity of each one 
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of them can be accounted for by the existential act rightly con- 
ceived. But used as specialized illustrations, certain insights of 
depth psychology into the constant functioning and active ten- 
dential nature of our mental makeup are almost exactly what 
our metaphysical analysis would lead us to expect. The error of 
the Freudian, materialistic pronouncements of some depth psy- - 
chology is that of an inadequate analysis of man’s formal na- 
ture, rather than that of inadequately appreciating man’s exis- 
tential activity. 

An existing rational creature is found always to be existentially 
active and to be always actively tendential, at least in subcon- 
scious manifestations. So viewed, the problem of man would 
appear to be best stated not as, “How is man moved to will?” 
but as, “How/why are the desires for some objects able to cross 
the ‘threshold of consciousness,’ and take on the aspect of will, 
rather than others?” Ultimately the answer must be, “Due to the 
specification of reason in Consciousness,” Man is capable of ac- 
quiring the concept of “the good in general” and as particular 
objects are apprehended by him as agreeing or disagreeing with 
that concept, he wills to try to acquire or avoid them, Some ever- 
Present desires must be bypassed or restricted, and some encour- 
aged when their natures and objects are rationally known. A very 
significant aspect of the ethically good life consists in just such 
a restriction of the improper use of tendencies and the encour- 
agement of their properly ordered use, which latter is determined 
by the rational apprehension of their relation to one’s final end. 
In other words, the first ethical choice would seem to be, which 
of the plentiful supply of active tendencies or appetites which 
are already on hand will I, through rational specification, allow 
to become conscious acts of my will? The active tendency an 
energizing source of willing never seems to be absent from us. 

The final point which we desire to make extends in applica- 
tion beyond the theory of physical premotion, to any attempted 
conceptual explanation of the relation of free creatures to God. 
The validity of this point does not depend on the criticism we 
have just made of Premotion, and, although we believe our 
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criticism of that theory to be sound, we will attempt to state 
our concluding contention by using the theory of physical pre- 
motion as an example of the type of shortcoming from which 
any attempt at a conceptual explanation of the relation between 
God and man is bound to suffer. 

Tentatively accepting, then, the theory of premotion for what 
it is, we must ask, “What exactly is it? What can it do?” Free- 
dom-saving (indeed, freedom-constituting) premotion and non- 
necessitating predetermination stand for the action of God in 
certain creatures viewed from the point of view of, ie., with 
respect for the formal nature of, the creatures involved. That such 
premotion and predetermination are said to be irresistible and 
infallible, but not necessitating, we suggest, supplies no more 
positive conceptual information than a statement of the fact 
from whose point of view we are looking at the relation between 
man and God at the moment. From the point of view of God 
we can see nothing but simple necessity; from the point of view 
of man we must qualify the necessity of the attainment of the 
end by the reality of the nature in which the end is achieved. 
Thus under the influence of premotion the creature is said to 
attain a given goal irresistibly or infallibly, not necessarily. But 
how the metaphysical difference, upon which the difference in 
viewpoint and vocabulary is based, is possible or is sustained, 
the theory cannot explain in a conceptually clarifying manner. 

What the theory does essentially is to take the necessity of the 
irreversibility of time as passing, or as once passed, in which con- 
tingent events happen, and attempt to apply this same non-neces- 
sitating necessity to the mode of the divine causality of con- 
tingent events. The ensuing necessity is accordingly called the 
necessity of consequence, as distinguished from the necessity of 
the consequent. That this distinction may so apply in fact can- 
not be refuted where the eminent causality of God is concerned, 
but granting this, we can still give no conceptually clear and 
intelligible account of how the fact can be accomplished. It is 
impossible for us to conceptualize how a distinction taken from 
the passage of time in which a creature’s free acts occur can be 
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transferred in reference to the active efficacy of the divine will 
by which such events occur. We suggest that this transference 
explains nothing, although it does allow us negatively to describe 
certain relations found in a total situation containing diverse ele- 
ments, with a vocabulary which is not totally bifurcate or formal- 
ly contradictory. ‘ 

The theory of premotion Says no more than that we are de- 
pendent on God; it points to the fact of a new causal influx from 
God every time we perform a new act because of the theory’s 
peculiar analysis of the existential conditions under which a 
human act occurs. But that is all the theory does and can do. In- 
sofar as the theory is causal and indicates that the ontal nature of 
finite being is such that its rational analysis requires reference to 
a First Cause, it is intellectually significant and explanatory, but 
the theory cannot attain to a satisfying conceptual specification 
of this more “generic” intellectual significance as some advo- 
cates of it would seem to believe. 

In regard to the theory of physical premotion, when it is said 
—as if to justify the theory—that such premotion does not destroy 
man’s freedom because the power of God constitutes the crea- 
ture’s freedom anyhow in its creative and sustaining functions, 
nothing, we maintain, is being conceptually explained in a specifi- 
cally clear and distinct manner, It is merely being pointed out 
in rather cryptic fashion that the prior doctrine of how God 
creates and sustains a free agent outside of Himself is concep- 
tually obscure. What is really being shown is that the same, or 
basic, problem has not been positively solved in the first place. 
The basic problem of physical premotion should first be met in 
considering God’s acts of creating and sustaining a creature with 
free will. 

God knows free will as bringing it into existence and sus- 
taining it internally at each moment. This sustaining act can 
be no different in a generic sense in the case of a free agent than 
in the case of one which is nonfree. Because of the obvious au- 
tonomy present in a free will’s working, additional considera- 
tions are introduced in tegard to it, but in at least one sense the 
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problem is not new: the one problem is basically, how can any- 
thing be sustained by God for what it is? How can we concep- 
tually relate free will in the creature to will in God, when being 
a creature means being completely dependent on God in being 
in the first place? Can the basic existential relation of creature to 
Creator be made conceptually clear and concise? 

The classic answer to the question, “What is the metaphysical 
difference ‘before’ and ‘after’ creation?” has been: “Creation adds 
more beings, but not more being.” Certainly, however, this is 
not a specifically clarifying answer; it adds nothing to our clear 
and distinct knowledge. It doesn’t conceptually tell us how crea- 
tion is related to the Creator, it merely says that creatures are 
somehow participations of a Reality, to the being of which they 
add nothing. The statement, in effect, at the same time, ac- 
knowledges that although there is only one unique esse ipsum, 
nevertheless the presence of the being (reality) which allows 
us to make this statement about the esse ipsum cannot be denied. 
Thus the fact that we make the statement that there are more 
beings, not more being “after” creation than “before,” is seen 
to be substituted for a positive answer to the question, “How 
are we beings which are not being?” The answer to the how in 
this case can only be a substantiation of the that. 

Other attempts conceptually to explain the relation of crea- 
ture to Creator seem to be no more illuminating upon close 
examination. A most useful and hopeful distinction in this re- 
gard is that of causal subordination. St. Thomas Aquinas ob- 
Serves that one action cannot proceed from two agents of the 
Same order, but that nothing prohibits that one and the same 
action proceed “a primo et secundo agente,” from a primary and 
secondary agent.’ Here we are asked to think of two total causes 
of an event, but of one cause as completely subordinated to the 
other. As subordinate and dependent, the one cause may also be 
regarded as the instrument of the first cause, in regard to the pro- 
duction of the latter’s proper effect.’ 


® St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica. Ia, q. 105, a. 5 ad secundum. 
WCE, Aquinas, De Potentia, q. 3, a. 7- 
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Considering the effect produced by a first and secondary (or 

a first and completely subordinated instrumental) cause, it must 
be said that the total effect comes from each. Because of the 
total subordination of the one to the other it cannot be said that 
part of the effect comes from one and part from the other. It 
must be possible to make some kind of a distinction between the 
contributions of the two causes to their effect, however, or else 
the references to the two causes would be vacuous. Accordingly 
it is said that the secondary or instrumental cause is the proper 
cause of the effect in its individuality or particularity, while the 
first cause—God—is the proper cause of the more universal fea- 
ture in the effect, viz., its being. This is in accordance with the 
principle that it is necessary to reduce the more universal effects 
to the more universal and prior causes: “Oportet enim univer- 
saliores effectus in universaliores et priores causas reducere.” ™ 

Now what has this analysis actually done for us? We sug- 
gest again that only a statement of a fact has been presented by 
these distinctions, not a specifically clarifying account of the 
reasoned fact. A fact has been described but not conceptually 
explained. The distinction of the particularity of individuals from 
the universality of being has been pointed up as an existing fact 
to accept, but nothing has been done conceptually to show how 
this distinction is able to occur or to exist in the first place. In a 
most vital sense, of course, it must be admitted that it is simply 
impossible to show such a possibility in the impartial and non- 
committal way that our “scientific” inclinations would desire- 
For us to ask the question presupposes the existence of the fact 
(that a finite being exists), and to answer the question with the 
Clarity desired, presupposes that one be equal to God (for by 
Him alone is creation ex nihilo possible, thus only an essen- 
tial understanding of Him can answer the question). 

We cannot give a complete and satisfying formal analysis of 
the manner in which a totally dependent secondary cause 1 
telated to its primary cause, although we can give some formal 

10 Summa Theologica. Ia, q- 45, a. 5. 
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distinctions and differences between the two causes, based on 
our experience of primary and instrumental causes as they 
are found in the world. As we have just indicated—and about 
which we shall say more shortly—there is a reason why our 
conceptual goal cannot be achieved. The one thing of which 
we must beware, however, is acting as if our goal had been 
achieved when it hasn’t. 

Adding the more specialized terminology of the problem 
with which we are concerned in this chapter to the methodology 
which we have been considering, we read that if God “is in 
everything not as part of its essence but as maintaining it in 
esse, it follows that he acts in every agent immediately, al- 
though not excluding the operation of the will and of nature.” 
Again, a thing cannot be said to be forced “if it is moved by 
another which gives [the thing’s] proper inclination to it... . 
So God, in moving the will, does not force it, because he 
gives the will its proper inclination.”” Thus “what is from free 
will and what is from predestination is not distinct, just as 
what is from a secondary cause is not distinct from that which 
is from a primary cause. For divine providence produces ef- 


fects through the operations of secondary causes. . . . Whence 
it is that that which is accomplished by free will is also from 
predestination.” 


But has making these statements, while employing addi- 
tional terminology, actually explained anything new? We think 
not; although we do not wish to suggest that such statements 
are intellectually insignificant or valueless when properly re- 
garded. Our point is, that as the same modus operandi was 
found to be inadequate for a positive conceptual explanation 
of the basic relation of creature to Creator in the first place, 
we do not see that it has any additional virtue when intro- 
duced again with the additional clothing of the vocabulary 


11 De Potentia. q. 3, 4- 7- 
12 Summa Theologica. Ia, q. 105, a. 4 ad primum. 


13 Įþid., Ia, q. 23, a. 5- 
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proper to the problem of free will and predestination. This is a 
problem of metaphysics, not moral theology! 

Perhaps it would be worth while mentioning here that such 

critical remarks as we are making need not drive us to irra- 
tionalism, but rather to the roots and absolute foundation of 
our rationality and being. We are here approaching basic 
principles from which we begin all of our activities; there is a 
sense in which the difficulties of the present topic arise only 
because men try to find a justification and explanation for it 
as if it were an ordinary conclusion of our reasoning instead 
of an unique beginning of our being. Creation, absolute de- 
pendence upon God, participation in the being of God, all in- 
dicate the same thing. They are statements of fact which define 
our being in its most fundamental nature, although they are cer- 
tainly not conceptual definitions by means of genus and differ- 
entia. To say that a finite being is one which participates in be- 
ing, is to say that it has being in a partial sense. A finite being is 
a complete being, but it is not complete being—it does not have 
being in the latter’s universal and unlimited nature. A finite be- 
ing, then, is always incomplete and refers to something beyond 
itself. The fact of creation, absolute dependence, or participa- 
tion in being, is undeniable in an adequate, rational analysis of 
finite being. The fact of creation is therefore generically signifi- 
cant and instructive. Our critical point is that, although this be 
the case, and although this fact of dependence can be adum- 
brated by employing certain conceptual distinctions, we must 
never employ these distinctions as if they furnish a conceptually 
complete explanation of the fact in question. 

Even the mode of the general relation between the world and 
God does not seem to be able to be made conceptually precise. 
We can have no complete and positive understanding of the act 
of creation as such. The question remains, then, why do we seek 
such an explanation in regard to the relation of free creatures tO 
God? Is it a legitimate question in the specific instance, when 
it cannot be answered in the generic instance? $ 

Additional grounds for the properly conservative view sug: 
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gested by us can be furnished by applying to this problem some 
insights which we have uncovered earlier in our inquiry. The 
lack of conceptual precision in our knowledge is not found for 
the first time when we begin thinking about God; it is found 
wherever the existential act must be considered. Existence act- 
ualizes essences or formal natures; thus existence is a different 
and more basic aspect of being than essence. Justice being done, 
it would seem to follow that essence and existence cannot prop- 
erly be referred to in the same semantic manner. This is exactly 
what we have found in fact, for conceptualization semantically 
intends the formal or essential aspect of being, while the act of 
judgment so intends the act of existence. Essence was thus seen 
to be the source of conceptual clarity in our knowledge, while 
the power of conceptualization was admitted to be inadequate 
properly to grasp the act of existence, which is an entirely differ- 
ent order than the essential aspect of being. 

We also found that conceptual clarity about the manner of ef- 
ficient causation is limited for the same reason. In efficient causa- 
tion, even as we experience it in this world, we cannot concep- 
tually understand how the efficient cause produces or actualizes 
its effect, because the efficient cause belongs to the order of ex- 
istence rather than that of essence. Saying that the efficient cause 
reduces the potency of a subject to act and so produces its effect, 
involves a nonconceptual assumption of the very point at issue 
under the term “reduces.” We cannot tell what the “reduces” 
is because by definition the reduction signifies the nonformal, 
nonconceptual aspect of being. We can conceptually confine an 
existential element in a manner which may appear to be that of 
an essentialistic explanation, but we cannot conceptually expli- 
cate such an existential element. It is the formal aspect of things 
which is based on essence, and it is only the formal aspects of 
things which our concepts can make precise. 

The foregoing being true, it would seem reasonable that we 
should not expect conceptually to understand how God ef- 
ficaciously sustains, causes, and actualizes free will. But with 
equal—perhaps more—insistence, we must maintain that it is 
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not irrational that God does so. Indeed, from an analysis of the 
beings of the world, we understand that He must and that He 
does do so; our handicap is that we cannot give an essentialistic 
account of the manner of this fact. 

Even though we cannot get a clear and distinct conceptual pre- 
sentation of the existence of things in our knowledge, we can and 
do require and get conceptually clear knowledge of the natures 
and certain interrelationships of existing things, insofar as the 
latter are formally defined by the essences or natures of the ob- 
jects involved. Such natures and interrelationships are formal, 
static, and structural in character. This demand for conceptual 
knowledge is able to be made and met in our knowledge of crea- 
tures at large, because there is one metaphysical fact in which 
all creatures share alike, i.e., they all have an essence which is 
distinct from their existence. This is the metaphysical fact upon 
which the right to demand conceptually clear knowledge of some 
sort about any creature is based; this is accordingly seen to be 
the metaphysical basis for the hope of some degree of success in 
all of the inductive sciences, 

But when it comes to our knowledge of God, we no longet 
have the tight to demand conceptually clear knowledge in the 
sense in which we have just been describing it. It is easy to uN 
derstand why. Essence is the mode of existence; as such it limits 
the dynamism of the existential act to certain determinate direc- 
tions. As existing, all things in the universe are similar; it is only 
as their natures or essences are considered that the existence O 
each thing is limited and so differentiated from that of all othet 
things. Essence being the vehicle of existential limitation, it 3 
obvious that God can have no essence in this sense. The state 
ment that the essence of God is His existence, is an attempt t 
state this very insight. If God’s essence is His existence, it cannot 
be separate or distinguishable from His existence, and so it ca™ 
not limit or restrict His existence. God’s essence or nature is tO 
have no limitation by essence or nature of the perfection of His 
existential act. Because God has no essence distinct from His 
existential act, this is the one case in which we can neither de- 
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mand nor expect clear, univocal, conceptual knowledge of what 
God formally is or how God is interrelated to us and to creatures 
generally. The whole association is too existential. On the other 
hand, due to God’s metaphysical perfection and the propriety of 
analogical predication, it cannot be denied that God must know 
us in some manner which we cannot clearly conceptualize. 

Not only does God have no essence in the sense that creatures 
do, He also employs no essentialistic concepts in His knowledge 
in the manner in which rational creatures do. After all, He is 
esse ipsum subsistens—subsisting existence itself. In our knowl- 
edge, the existential act, as we have seen, is the source of concep- 
tual confusion and indistinction, although the act does not lose 
intellectual significance and rationality on that account. In God, 
who is existence itself—and in this consists His perfection—it 
must be that the existential act is the source of knowledge which 
can only be analogically described as eminent in its clarity and 
precision. 

Since essence is the principle of limitation and opposition in 
finite beings, and since God does not have an essence in this 
sense, it follows that God is not opposed to, and distinct from, 
creatures in the same manner in which creatures are opposed to, 
and distinct from, each other. Creatures are distinct from each 
other because of their intrinsic limitations and lack of perfections 
which other creatures possess. God differs from finite beings not 
by negation and defect, but by affirmation and perfection. Trans- 
cendence of perfection, not immanence of imperfection, is the 
basis for God’s distinction from the world. As such His trans- 
cendence is complete and absolute, but at the same time it is 
seen that this complete difference cannot be disassociated from 
an analogical similarity of the creature to God. 

Lacking such opposition to creatures as we experience among 
creatures themselves, it can now be seen that the creature cannot 
be opposed to God in such a way as to make God’s knowledge 
of him dependent upon him as on an external object, in the 
manner in which our knowledge depends on its object. Due to 
the eminence of God’s knowledge in all of the ways in which 
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we have considered it, it cannot be shown to be contradictory 
that God could know creatures as a terminus, not object of His 
knowledge, which terminus we cannot properly conceptualize. 
Because of God’s perfection and lack of limitation, we know that 
we are not related to Him as one object is to another in the 
created universe. It follows, if this is true, that we also cannot 
impress Him as one object does another in the created universe. 
His knowledge finds a terminus in us rather than a source of 
objective impression from us. Due to God’s existential, internal 
presence in our free will and the dynamic nature of our being, 
it does not seem to be impossible or contradictory that He 
should know our being for what it is in itself without the aid 
of such an influx as physical premotion, and still not be de- 
pendent on the creature for His knowledge. We must constantly 
beware of attributing to God in a metaphysically restricting sense 
what we must think of Him only because of our limited con- 
ceptual capacity. Metaphysically, God’s being is complete. 
One last factor, almost always mentioned when God’s knowl- 
edge of creatures is discussed, is the element of time. The time 
element of creatures must be removed as God knows them in His 
eternity. Each and every creature is a participated mode or de- 
gree of the divine perfection. As analogically viewed in God, 
each creature is one such mode and one mode of the divine per- 
fection only; there is no time or metaphysical basis in the imma- 
nent perfection of God—in which perfection God knows the 
creature—for the creature to be more perfect one moment than 
at another. Such fluctuations in the creature seem to be accounte 
for only by a reference to the divine will, in its virtual transcend- 
ence rather than in its formal nature. But of how this will, which 
fluctuates in its effect, is related to the one archetype which it 
wills—and of how both of these are related to the existing C16% 
ture willed—we can again get no distinct conceptual knowledge 
which is positively enlightening. Nevertheless, as creatures exist 
in the world, the imperfection which accompanies their partic 
pation in the divine perfection manifests itself in the fact that 
the creature’s perfection is “spread out” in time. There at 
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times at which creatures have more perfection than they do at 
other times. 

God in some manner knows us not only as we are now, but 
as we will be in the fullness of our complete perfection real- 
ized; as viewed by us, this knowledge is of the essence of Provi- 
dence. From our point of view it has the aspect of the “fore- 
knowledge” of final attainment added to the consideration of 
ourselves as we exist in the temporal now. Conceptually, of 
course, we cannot explain the relation of our temporal being to 
God’s knowledge of us in the eternal now. Again this is no more 
than would be expected, however, for God’s now is not our 
temporal now to begin with. The eternal now of God signifies the 
complete absence of time; He is not in any sense contained in 
the now of this limited moment. God does not in this moment 
know or wonder about a future contingent event. The distinc- 
tions of past, present, and future simply cannot be predicated 
of Him or of His knowledge. Temporal questions of God’s fore- 
knowledge are not insoluble ones. They are not really legitimate 
questions, for they are all based on contradictory or nonsensical 
assumptions about the relation of time to eternity. The former 
cannot be added to, or considered within, the latter. Again it 
must be noted that we are not driven to irrationalism by this 
lack of positive explanatory power, but on the other hand neither 
can we drive to specific conceptual knowledge. 


Vill 


THE DEAD GOD 


HaT one should fear a dead God almost seems ridiculous. 

After all, if there is a dead God, what is there to fear? If such 
a state of affairs could be shown to exist, rejoicing and relief 
would flow uninhibitedly from many persons; much nervous 
tension—especially at certain periods of men’s lives—would be 
relieved. A dead God is, in many ways, exactly that for which the 
world is “praying,” or at least working. 

The situation described does, however, take on a most vital 
and problematic—albeit paradoxical—air, if it is a dead God to 
whom people pray, instead of that for which they strive. As an 
effect to try to produce and a result to anticipate, a dead God 
has been the basis of action in man from the earliest times. It 
never seems to lose its appeal. But as the recipient of prayer and 
the sustainer of courage, the inadequacies of a dead God should 
be quickly discovered by even the most casual observer. For 
some reason, the metaphysica impossibility which is found in 
either trying to kill a living God or praying to a dead God seems 
more obvious to man in the second case than it does in the 
first. But even there, deception seems to be possible, and, in- 
deed, if some theorists are to be believed, great portions of people 
have been so deceived for at least 700 years—if not longer. 

Consistently speaking, the proper worship accorded to a dead 
God should no doubt be a truly mortifying experience, and the 
theology about Him should be as ossified and formalistic as pos- 
sible. Instead of the holy we would have the usual, and instead of 
life we would have arid stability. A living faith in a dead God 
would be a most obviously paradoxical situation; yet it is said that 
much systematic theology in contemporary as well as historic 1€- 
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ligion seems to describe just such a God. The only saving feature, 
it is held, has been that where rationalistic theology in the West 
has tended to produce such a dead and lifeless God revelation has 
stepped in and imposed a dynamic; Trinitarian concept. Here is 
found the revealed, inner life of God. This revealed doctrine has 
been enough to sustain an active, dynamic religious life, but, as 
such, it stands in contradiction to the theology which is said ra- 
tionally to explicate it. 

In order to relieve the tension between the animating faith 
which life requires and the dead God which much systematic the- 
ology has offered, a radically new approach to God has been 
sought. Categories which, in their application to God, will allow 
Him to live have been desired. Many believe that such an ap- 
proach to God has now been satisfactorily found in what is known 
as the new “existentialist approach.” It is our purpose in this 
chapter briefly to examine one of the most influential of such, ex- 
istentialist approaches to God, that of Professor Paul Tillich. We 
shall first observe his basic, positive position and then indicate 
his criticism. of classical theology which follows from that posi- 
tion. Finally, we shall attempt to show how this criticism may be 
met within the last-stated tradition as we have been developing it 
throughout this book. 

From the earliest days of man’s thought, life has been asso- 
ciated with movement and growth. Death is stillness and intrinsic 
immutability. In the life which we live as men, however, we find 
that we have dynamic and changing—often growing—problems, 
fears, and anxieties, as well as more agreeable instances of devel- 
opment, growth, and change. Few would deny that what we need 
in the face of such challenges to our well-being is a dynamic and 
growing faith which is capable of overcoming our negative, grow- 
ing fears in its own positive, expanding life. More than this, not 
only do we need such a faith, but we need to express it in such a 
rational and systematic way as will not stifle it and rob it of its 
vigor. As we have indicated, existentialism is often advocated as 
the most satisfactory approach to a living God. Dialectical the- 
ology is advocated as the type of intellectual systematization 
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which is most adequate to God’s life process, once discovered. 
Let us now observe the combination of these two elements in 
Professor Tillich. i 

As might be surmised from our introductory remarks, faith for 

Professor Tillich can most significantly be interpreted as an ex- 
istential attitude. Faith so understood indicates that it is the 
basic attitude which is meant to penetrate all of man’s activities, 
because it relates to man’s fundamental being and existence. “Ex- 
istential,” as here used, means that an awareness which one may 
have is not a bit of abstract knowledge only, but a firsthand expe- 
rience of one’s own being, which experience involves the whole 
man. An existentialist can’t stay on the bank and watch the 
clothes; he must always be in the river feeling the current and get- 
ting wet. Impartial observation is impossible where existential 
phenomena are concerned; if phenomena are impartially observed 
rather than actually experienced they are not existential by defi- 
nition. Existentialism means involvement. The immediate, com- 
plete awareness of our own being and the. firsthand realization of 
what can happen to us are the only genuine existential data, and 
as such they provide the only solution to the problem of mental 
and spiritual apathy. ; 

It is not at all surprising to find that a concept which is so 
fundamental that it can be identified in some way with our most 
basic stratum of being should be explicated by other concepts 
which indicate its fullness from somewhat different perspectives. 
So it is that Professor Tillich is able to interpret faith by an analy- 
sis of courage. In the sense in which it will be useful for this pur 
pose, courage, too, must be considered in an existential sense} if 
it were not, it would be helpless to indicate anything of the exis- 
tential nature of faith. There could be no more explicit indication 
of the fact that this is exactly the sense in which Tillich does wish 
to use the term “courage” than the title of his book, The Courage 


i : EA A 
to Be.’ So considered as an ontological concept, courage is “the 
universal and essential self-affirmation of one’s being.” 


1 New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. 
? Ibid., p. 3. 
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Understanding this last sentence will bring us as near to a 
universal key as we can come for that aspect of Professor Til- 
lich’s existential thought with which we will be concerned in this 
chapter. The nature of life is the crux of the situation, and it is 
life’s dynamism of which sight must not be lost. One’s being must 
be actively self-affirmed because one is a living being. The “law 
of life” we are told is “the law of self-transcendence.” Tillich 
quotes Nietzsche with approval insofar as the latter states that it 
is of the essence of life to be “that which must ever surpass it 
self.” The dynamism of life is conceptually best indicated by such 
a term as power, which signifies that the essence of life is to want 
and obtain more life. Continuous acquisition of the new mani- 
fested in never-ceasing growth characterizes the true nature of 
the living process. 

If life is defined by such terms as growth, power, and self- 
transcendence, it is obvious that there must be something to 
grow in the face of, something for power to oppose and fight 
against, some distinction within the self for the self to overcome. 
This leads us to the most strikingly paradoxical feature of all of 
Tillich’s thought. Described in the most basic terms available to 
us, and the ones which Tillich himself employs, it must accord- 
ingly be said that being in some sense contains nonbeing within 
itself. 


The courage to be . . . shows the nature of being, it shows that 
the self-affrmation of being is an affirmation that overcomes 
negation. In a metaphorical statement (and every assertion 
about being-itself is either metaphorical or symbolic) one could 
say that being includes nonbeing but nonbeing does not prevail 
against it. “Including” is a spatial metaphor which indicates that 
being embraces itself and that which is opposed to it, nonbeing. 
Nonbeing belongs to being, it cannot be separated from it. . . .If 
we speak of the power of being-itself we indicate that being af- 


firms itself against nonbeing, . . . [A] dynamic understanding of 


reality . . . is possible only if one accepts the view that nonbein 
elongs to being, that being could not be the ground of life 
without nonbeing. The self-afhrmation of being without non- 


3 Ibid., p. 29. 
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being would not even be self-affrmation but an immovable self- 
identity. Nothing would be manifest, nothing expressed, nothing 


revealed. But nonbeing drives being out of its seclusion, it forces 


ly... .Nonbeing makes God a living 
God. Without the No he has to overcome in himself and in his 


creature, the divine Yes to himself would be lifeless.* 
at tie divine Yes to himself would be lifeless 


Man, in constantly experiencing his own limitations and in- 
firmities, is really experiencing in these instances the threat of 
nonbeing within himself, His being includes nonbeing within it- 
self, and this nonbeing, as present, constantly threatens and chal- 
lenges his security. Nonbeing threatens man in such forms as 
fate and death, intellectual emptiness and meaninglessness, and 
moral guilt and condemnation. In man’s ontological, spiritual, 
and moral life, the aforementioned anxieties and fears are all pres- 
ent because of the presence of nonbeing as well as being in his 
innermost self. Nonbeing can be existentially opposed, but never 
existentially ignored. 

In the face of anxiety, fear, and trembling, man needs faith 
and courage. Existential faith isa courageous state of being, not 
a mere intellectual opinion. Both faith and courage indicate an 
existential attitude which reveals and depends upon the self- 
affirmation of being itself within itself. Faith is dynamic because 
being-itself is dynamic. Most basically stated, courage is able Lo 
take up anxiety into itself because “being includes nonbeing. 
Man need not falter in the face of anxiety because the struggle 
going on within himself is somehow but a participation of the 
struggle which is going on within God, within esse ipsum. It a8 
the divine life which is struggling within us; and it is the divine 
courage—experienced within us—that we are called upon to mani- 
fest in our lives, 

The fact that our struggle is taking place “within” God, i.¢-, 
“within” being-itself, is the basis of our hope. It is also the ex 
pression of God’s compassion for, and understanding of, man. 
Our struggles and problems are known by God because they are 
at one with His own interior life. “The divine self-affrmation 1 

4 Ibid., p. 178 f. 
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the power that makes the self-afirmation of the finite being, the 
courage to be, possible. Only because being-itself has the char- 
acter of self-affrmation in spite of nonbeing is courage possible. 
Courage participates in the self-afirmation of being-itself, it par- 
ticipates in the power of being which prevails against nonbeing.’* 

With this sketch of Professor Tillich’s ontological position be- 
hind us, we will now be able better to understand his characteriza- 
tion of the nature of theology. Again emphasizing the existential 
approach to the matter, he states that the subject matter of the- 
ology is that which is of ultimate concern to us. In other words, 
the object of theology is something with which we realize that we 
are intimately involved. Correlative with our recognition of such 
an object is our awareness of concern with it; it cannot be viewed 
dispassionately or from afar. The object of theology is so ultimate 
for us, and so basic to us, that its recognition is existential con- 
cern. 

We must state this fact in the most fundamental manner that 
we can. This is done when it is said that “our ultimate concern is 
that which determines our being or not-being. Only those state- 
ments are theological which deal with their object in so far as it 
can become a matter of being or not-being for us.”® Only some- 
thing which has the “power of threatening or saving” our very 
being, together with the full complex of activities in which that 
being expresses itself, can be an object of ultimate concern for us. 
On the other hand, if we recognize or experience such a power, it 
can be nothing but our ultimate concern. 

Turning from the object of theology to the means of its recog- 
nition by an individual, Tillich says that this awareness proceeds 
through “ecstatic reason.” Ecstatic reason is not undetached, un- 
affected reason, but reason as it is seized and gripped by an ulti- 
mate concern. Objects of ultimate concern are not produced by 
reason; they overwhelm and shake reason. Ecstatic reason is the 
“cognition of faith” which belongs to all believers; it is the means 

5 Ibid., p. 180. 

6 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. I (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951), pP. 14- 
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by which believers are aware of the object of belief. In contra- 
distinction—and some contradiction—to this is “technical or for- 
mal reason,” which is the mode of cognition involved in techni- 
cal, systematic theology. The difficulty in theology is that its sub- 
ject matter is “simultaneously received by ecstatic reason and 
conceived through technical reason.”" Ecstatic and formal reason 
are qualitatively different from each other; so it is that the latter 
has difficulty in systematizing and expressing the lived experiences 
of the former. There is tension between the two. The harmony of 
these two elements in man would be the mark of completed re- 
demption. While, at the moment, this tension prevails, man 1s 
nevertheless not totally helpless. Formal reason can adumbrate, 
and in some manner approach, the teality which ecstatic reason 
experiences if it will just hold, within itself, a dialectical tension 
of affirmation and denial—of Yes and No—about that reality. A 
dialectical tension between affirmation and denial—the Yes and 
the No—would mean that the two do not, in combination, cancel 
each other out; it rather indicates that there is a positive, but 
formally inexpressible, reality beyond the level to which the af- 
firmation and denial can penetrate. 

In a slightly different fashion, Professor Tillich finds that the 
very term “theology” implies dialectics. “, . . the term ‘theo-logy 
implies, as such, a mediation, namely, between the mystery, 
which is theos, and the understanding, which is logos. . . . One of 
the methods of mediation in theology is called ‘dialectical.’ Dia- 
lectics is the way of seeking for truth by talking with others from 
different points of view, through ‘Yes’ and ‘No,’ until a ‘Yes’ has 
been reached which is hardened in the fire of many ‘No’s’ and 
which unites the elements of truth promoted in the discussion. 
Considered in this general manner, dialectics is a method of in- 
quiry. Let us take another example of it. The essences of things 
are hidden from us under varying sensations and appearances; the 
only way that we can penetrate to such essences—insofar as We 

1 Ibid., P- 54- 


8 Tillich, The Protestant Era, trans. and with 


a concluding essay by James 
Luther Adams (Chicago: University of Chicago P. 


ress, 1948), p. xiii. 
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can so penetrate—is by a process of succeeding affirmations and 
negations as to what we think the essence of a thing really is. That 
is to say, in other words, we must proceed dialectically. 

Dialectic determines the relations of ideas to one another, and 
even more significant than this is the fact that Tillich recognizes 
that dialectic is the art of determining the relation of ideas to 
existence. Ultimately, however, dialectic is not limited to a mere 
epistemological device; in the last analysis it stands for an actual 
state of being. Dialectic always signifies a drive beyond some- 
thing; this is its essential nature as it stands for an actual relation- 
ship in being. Even as a type of epistemological mediation, how- 
ever, its transcending nature is evident, for it is always a media- 
tion towards a larger and more profound truth which has not yet 
been sufficiently grasped. Because of this transcending, driving 
nature the dialectical method is the best method with which to 
describe life and the living. 

After this characterization of dialectic and the innermost nature 
of being it should be no surprise to us to hear the opinion ex- 
pressed that “dialectical thinking . . . transforms the static ontol- 
ogy behind the logical system of Aristotle and his followers into 
a dynamic ontology. . . ."? We are further told that “the idea of a 
living God seems . . . to contradict the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
doctrine of God as pure actuality.” 

In order to understand completely Tillich’s just-mentioned 
criticism of the God of classical theology we should notice his 
own characterization of that theology. 

Potentiality and actuality appear in classical theology in the 
famous formula that God is actus purus, the pure form in which 
everything potential is actual, and which is the eternal self-intui- 
tion of the divine fulness (pleroma). In this formula the dynamic 
side in the dynamics-form polarity is swallowed by the form side. 
Pure actuality, that is, actuality free from any element of poten- 
tiality, is a fixed result; it is not alive. Life includes the separation 


9 Systematic Theology, p. 56. 

10 The Theology of Paul Tillich, “The Library of Living Theology,” ed. C. W. 
Kegley and R. W. Bretall (New York: Macmillan Company, 1952), p. 339. 
Used by permission. 
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of potentiality and actuality. The nature of life is actualization, 
not actuality. The God who is actus purus is not the living God. 
It is interesting that even those theologians who have used the 
concept of actus purus normally speak of God in the dynamic 
symbols of the Old Testament and of Christian experience." 


Life, as we have just read, “includes the separation of potential- 
ity and actuality.” It is a Process in which a trend toward separa- 
tion and a trend toward reunion are always present; it is a process 
in which the potential is always becoming actual. Insofar as we 
consider this aspect of reunion in the divine life we can say that 
the divine life has the character of love. Having said this much, 
however, we must beware. Both life and love imply the distinc- 
tions of actuality-potentiality, separation-reunion. But in God as 
God there are no such distinctions. This means that we can only 
speak metaphorically of God as living or as love. This means that 
God has the character of life and love, but that He has such char- 
acter only as somehow transcending the distinctions of potential- 
ity and actuality. The life and love which is God is mysterious and 
symbolic; yet it is held that we are not making a nonsense state- 
ment when we say that God is living or that He is love, because 
true symbols somehow participate in the reality which they Syme 
bolize. The proper perspective of the matter is gained when it S 
realized that God lives in the sense of being the “ground of life. 
God is alive and is love insofar as He is the transcending source of 
life and love as we experience them. We cannot, for example, 
predicate “life” of God directly or literally; we can do so only 
virtually. 

As a last point in considering the position of Professor Tillich, 
we should notice his general orientation towards Trinitarian the- 
ology. In this regard, the living God is found to involve the con- 
cept of the Trinity. “Trinitarian monotheism is not a matter of 
the number three. It is a qualitative and not a quantitative char- 
acterization of God. It is an attempt to speak of the living God. 
-.. The number three has no specific significance in itself, 
although it comes nearest to an adequate description of life- 


1 Systematic Theology, p. 246. 
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processes.” Again, “the doctrine of the Trinity does not affirm 
the logical nonsense that three is one and one is three; it describes 
in dialectical terms the inner movement of the divine life as an 
eternal separation from itself and return to itself.” Trinitarian 
dialectics, in other words, is the natural formulation of the inner 
dynamism which must be found in a living God. 

Turning now to the classical tradition which Professor Tillich 
has criticized, let us see what can be said on its behalf. Of the 
classical terminology which Tillich mentions in one way or an- 
other, two terms—actus purus and a se—are especially important 
in their interpretation. Principally, we must see whether or not it 
is true that “the God who is actus purus is not the living God.” In 
proceeding to this task, however, we may well begin by examining 
the nature of God as He is said to exist a se. 

To speak of the aseity of God, to say that He exists a se, is 
merely one way of stating the most fundamental and basic meta- 
physical truth which we know about God. To speak of the aseity 
of God is to say nothing other than that He is subsistent being- 
itself. As Tillich interprets the term a se, however, an additional 
element often seems to be implied which is not at all consistent 
with—or even possible in—the best strain of classical thought. 
Professor Tillich writes: “Classical theology has spoken . . . of the 
aseity of God, of his being a se, self-derived.”"* Again he says: 
“The divine life is creative, actualizing itself in inexhaustible 
abundance. . . . His aseity implies that everything which he is he 
is through himself. He eternally ‘creates himself,’ a paradoxical 
phrase which states God’s freedom.” 

Explicating the aseity of God by such concepts as “self- 
derived,” “actualizing itself,” and “creates himself,” suggests an 
interpretation of the term which quite perverts the true classical 
intention of the attribute. Being a se indicates being which needs 
no derivation, not even “self-derivation.” Entitative self-deriva- 


12 Ibid., p. 228. 
13 Ibid., p. 56. 

14 Ibid., p. 248. 
15 Ibid., p. 252. 
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tion, self-actualization, and self-creation are paradoxical terms to 
the point of metaphysical self-contradiction. A God who actual- 
ized His own entitative being, if this were a requirement for a liv- 
ing God, would have to be living the life of a schizophrenic to the 
point of polytheism. Nothing, not even God, can actualize itself 
in this strict sense. If it could, it would have to be both active and 
passive at the same time and in the same respect. It would have 
to be active as actualizing, and passive as actualized, but clearly it 
could not be both at once and in the same respect without contra- 
diction. The confusion mentioned often results because of dic- 
tionary permission to translate the preposition a by either from or 
by. But metaphysically speaking, there is no choice; being a se 
means being by itself, not from itself. God exists by Himself, with 
no prior help or source; His existence needs no derivation of any 
kind; it needs no reference to a distinct internal or external source 
for its explanation. 

The aseity of God, correctly understood, is reducible to the 
notion of God as subsistent being, as esse ipsum subsistens. Ob- 
serving the proper use of aseity has, then, brought us to the proper 
beginning for any discussion of classical theology, for the state- 
ment that God is subsisting being-itself is the most penetrating 
and revealing statement which that tradition says can be made 
about God. Professor Tillich would agree with this. But after this 
initial agreement, the methodology of classical theology and that 
of Tillich differ radically, for classical theology says that since 
“subsistent being” is the most basic metaphysical notion that we 
can have of God, all other notions and affirmations about God, 
insofar as we speak properly of Him, are in some sense reducible 
to it. At the very least, all affirmations about God must be com- 
patible with this notion. The classical tradition then proceeds to 
show that there are certain perfections which are so reducible to, 
and compatible with, being-itself, because such perfections i in 
their essential natures are free from any necessity of finite limita- 
tion or imperfection. We do not have a positive knowledge 0 
how the union of such unmixed or simple perfections with esse 
ipsum is actually effected, for the inner nature of God transcends 
our understanding as the infinite does the finite; but we cannot 
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say that any such perfection would contradict the absolute per- 
fection of being-itself when literally—although analogically and 
confusedly—predicated of it. Tillich, on the other hand, takes 
every perfection found within the world in the limited sense in 
which it is so found and in which it is incompatible with being 
in its absolute perfection. So he is able to take such perfections 
only in a metaphorical and apparently contradictory sense when 
he uses them to help describe the nature of being-itself. 

What we are concerned with is the nature or character of God 
when He is considered as esse ipsum. The following two state- 
ments of Professor Tillich on this matter seem to be contradic- 


tory: 
God as being-itself transcends nonbeing absolutely.’ 
If we say that God is being-itself, this includes both rest and 
becoming, both the static and the dynamic elements.” 

Here we seem to be told that being-itself both transcends non- 
being absolutely and yet includes rest and becoming “within” it, 
which latter two involve some presence of nonbeing. The classi- 
cal tradition, on the other hand, takes the notion of esse ipsum 
as indicating that no imperfection can be “embraced within” it 
in any sense. Rest and becoming indicate a participated or lim- 
ited mode of being. All participations of being, since the very 
term “participation” implies some imperfection or lack of being, 
must, therefore, be “outside” of perfection-implying esse ipsum 
even though they are sustained by it. The notion of “participa- 
tion” involves characteristics which make it constitutively incom- 
patible with the notion of “being-itself.” This fact shows that 
esse ipsum and participated being are qualitatively so different 
that the latter can in no consistent sense be considered as “in- 
cluded in” the former. There is no ratio between the two; there is 
no way in which the imperfect as such could “get into” or stay 
“within” the perfect in order to be overcome. The finite and im- 
perfect have being, but they are not on that account within esse 


16 Ibid., p- 270- 
17 Ibid., p. 247- 
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ipsum itself. There may be mystery and subjective intellectual 
dissatisfaction, but certainly no contradiction, if the realm of 
finite participation in being is kept distinct from the realm of 
absolute being-itself. 

Elsewhere Tillich writes: “I am not convinced by any of the 
criticisms of my use of the phrase esse ipsum as the first (certainly 
not the last) assertion about God, that it can be omitted or re- 
placed by anything else. . . . I am not disinclined to accept the 
process-character of being-itself. . . . But before this can be said, 
being qua being must have been posited." 

The sense in which Tillich acknowledges that esse ipsum is the 
first and basic mental notion in man’s rational apprehension of 
God is, and must be, being-itself as it “transcends nonbeing ab- 
solutely.” This is the absolute sense of being or esse of which we 
have spoken earlier in this book. This means that in its priority, 
being-itself must be considered in its absolute and perfect sense. 
Now it would seem most plausible to think that the first state- 
ment about God, if it must be first, is so because it somehow de- 
termines the nature of all succeeding statements about God. But 
having admitted the necessity of the notion of esse ipsum in its 
intentional purity, instead of explicating the concept at this level, 
we find its “contents” explicated at the level of finite being inso- 
far as it is finite and imperfect. In other words, as the explication 
of the contents of a formal intention which implies all perfection 
we find offered the characteristics of the material extension of the 
term “being” as it is found exemplified in a limited and imperfect 
mode. Acknowledging the primary necessity of the term “abso- 

lute being,” we argue as if it “contained” —even though we say 
that it also transcends—the imperfect. But this cannot be allowed 
because it is the very nature of the imperfect, in the first place, 
which requires the notion of absolute being as something com 
pletely different from that which contains any imperfection. 

On the whole, Professor Tillich is always careful when he 
speaks of nonbeing and the finite as being “within” esse ipsum tO 


18 Theology of Paul Tillich, ed. Kegley and Bretall, p. 339. 
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say that he is only speaking metaphorically or symbolically. But 
even metaphorical and symbolic language has some limits and 
correspondence to reality, if it is to be instructive! If it is to be 
meaningful, metaphorical language must at least be limited by 
the principle of contradiction: a metaphor must, in the last analy- 
sis, be capable of some interpretation which does not contradict 
the nature of the thing of which it is predicated. No degree of 
metaphor can compensate for the contradictory. So it is that with 
no degree of metaphor can it meaningfully be said that nonbeing 
and the finite are “within” esse ipsum subsistens. Any sense in 
which the imperfect, as such, is said to be “within’”—as distinct 
from “dependent on’”—the perfect is a contradictory sense. 

The classical tradition has maintained that there is distinguish- 
able in the dynamism and life of finite agents aspects of perfec- 
tion which, if taken alone and in an eminent degree, do not con- 
tradict the divine nature as esse ipsum. Dynamism and life can 
thus be literally and formally predicated of God, for each is in 
some aspects held to be capable of an analogical presence which 
does not involve the imperfections of creatures. Professor Tillich, 
on the other hand, allows no definition of life or dynamism 
which, in itself, does not contradict the nature of God as esse 
ipsum; so it is that he recognizes no sense in which life or dyna- 
mism can be predicated properly of God as God. Life, e.g, by 
definition, “includes the separation of potentiality and actuality’ 
for him, and so he can avoid the results of contradiction in predi- 
cating life of God only by invoking the aid of metaphor and non- 


literal intention. UPE. 

The only way that contradiction can be avoided is to keep the 
separate realms of finite and infinite really separate. The attempt 
to do this is of basic importance in understanding the classical 
statement, which we noticed in the last chapter, that in creation 
more beings are to be found, but not more being. Such a descrip- 
tive statement is the only one which can be made because the 
absolute perfection of being is completely realized in God who is 
being-itself; there is no perfection of being which God lacks, so 
there is no new perfection of being which could be produced in 
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creation or which creation could add to God. Just because they 
participate in being, all finite beings are distinguished from being- 
itself. They are not parts or modes of infinite being, for parts or 
modes can be distinguished only insofar as they lack something 
which another part or mode has. To admit parts or modes in sub- 
sistent being would be to admit imperfection or lack of being into 
being-itself, which is impossible, Anything partial must be “ex- 
ternal” to, in the sense of different in kind from, being per se. In 
order to participate in being, one must in this sense be “outside” 
of being-itself; the only alternative to such exclusion would be to 
be being-itself, but this our most immediate experience of our- 
selves and external finite objects will not allow. 

In indicating something of the implications involved in the 
classical usage of the phrase a se, when it is applied to being-itself, 
we found that we could not proceed without mentioning such 
terms as subsistent being, absolute being, and perfect being. 
Another term often applied to being-itself in classical thought is 
that of actus purus. Professor Tillich has specifically criticized 
this by saying that the idea of a living God contradicts the doc- 
trine that God is pure actuality. We have observed his statement 
that “the God who is actus purus is not the living God.” This 
criticism follows for him because of the way in which we have ex- 
plicated the aseity of God. In doing that, it will be recalled, we 
stated that being-itself could in no manner—metaphorical or 
otherwise—be thought of as including nonbeing, potentiality, oF 
imperfection within itself, This done, however, on Tillich’s view, 
we have cut ourselves off from any dynamic understanding © 
teality; for such an understanding can be had, we have also ob- 
served him say, “only if one accepts the view that nonbeing be- 
longs to being.” By excluding nonbeing from being we have done 
away with the metaphysical foundation of dialectical thought, 
and so we are said to be left with nothing but “the static ontology 
behind the logical system of Aristotle and his followers.” With- 
out the self-affirmation of being against the nonbeing contained 
within it, it is maintained that we are left with a being-itself which 
is an “immovable self-identity.” If this is an accurate description 
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of our situation, we are, indeed, in a bad way, for we are then truly 
left with a dead God. Let us see if this is so. 

If actus purus means, as we have previously quoted Professor 
Tillich as affirming, “the pure form in which everything potential 
is actual,” then there can be no doubt but that the criticism of 
classical ontology as “static” and of the classical God as “dead” is 
justified. Nor is there any point in denying, as we earlier indicated, 
that a considerable portion of what may be called the classical 
tradition appears to be guilty of the charges of staticism which 
Tillich levels against it, for from the time of Aristotle on the 
formal, fixed aspect of reality has received by far the greatest bulk 
of attention in the pages of theologians and philosophers. In a 
certain sense, such an emphasis was almost to be expected for it 
is the formal, fixed aspect of reality which can be most clearly 


grasped and explicated by our minds, But the fact that this was 


so does not indicate that it should have been so. And in fact, in 


the best thought of the classical tradition there never was to be 
found the complete abandonment of dynamism to staticism that 


much criticism seems to infer. 

To say that dynamism was never completely abandoned is not 
to say, however, that it was satisfactorily or adequately presented. 
Significant insights into the dynamism of reality have been 
achieved by the classical tradition, as we have also pointed out, 
but it has been only in very recent times that such insights have 
begun to be developed in their fullness and expressed with suffi- 
cient emphasis. It is our present purpose to indicate the signifi- 
cance of such a development for the concept of God as actus 
purus. In doing this we shall again attempt to nie that a 
properly-developed analysis of the role of the existentia n in 
being will furnish an adequate account of the dynamism of being 
~and this by an alternate method to that of the dialectical, meta- 


i r Tillich. 
phorical method of Professo derstood in classical theology, 


Actus purus, when properly une! 
does nak wall for a “pure form”; it rather stands as a synonym 


for the absolute perfection and infinity of being-itself. Such per- 
fection cannot possibly be that of a “pure form. 
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We have already seen that existence can be related to essence 
in no other way than as actuality is related to potentiality. There 
are endless numbers of kinds or modes of being of which we can 
conceive as capable of existing, but if any of them are to exist we 
know that they must be effectively actualized into existence by 
some already existing cause. Modes or types of being are in them- 
selves inert, formal, static, and impotent; in order actually to exist 
they must receive something extra, something beyond them- 
selves, which will activate them in such a manner as to distin- 
guish them from nonbeing. 

Modes of being are determinations of being, and, as such, it is 
their nature to be definite and precise. As a matter of fact, in the 
tealm of formal determination, essences do indicate a certain 
type of actuality. They are a kind of realization or definite selec- 
tion of certain modes of being as over against other possible 
modes of being. Essence, insofar as it states the formal realization 
or formal presence of certain possible modes of existence as over 
against others which are not realized in this case, must be consid- 
ered as an actuality in relation to these other possibilities. But 
actualization in the realm of formal determination is itself for- 
mal; it is a static, rigid precision, Actuality as it can be found 
within the realm of formal determination is indeed “immovable 
self-identity.” If the term “actus purus” means “the pure form in 
which everything potential is actual,” it is correct to say that 
being-itself, God, cannot be dynamic. Formalism is staticism, and 
as actuality is found within the formal aspect of reality it must 
have the static character of the sphere to which it belongs. n 

The concept of “act” is an analogical concept, however. This 
means that it is not limited to one realm of being alone; it 1$ 
found exemplified in different realms of being. The formal aspect 

of things indicates what their natures are, and so it indicates the 
mode of being which a given object that is under consideration iS, 
as over against all other modes of being which might be present 
but which are not. The formal aspect of a thing is, then, in its 
Own way, a type of perfection. It is an actualization of certain 
potentialities. But again referring to things as they are actually 
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found to exist in the external world, we can see that such formal 
actualization or formal perfection is not enough. There is an 
aspect of being beyond the essence of a thing, which is responsible 
for that nature’s actual existence in the world. Essences are the 
modes in which things can exist, but before the existence of con- 
crete things in these modes can be rationally understood, the es- 
sences must themselves be thought of as actualized and in some 
manner perfected. A possible manner of existing must receive an 
additional activation of some kind before it actually does exist. So 
it is that existence is viewed as the actualization of essence. 

The existence, the esse, of a thing is the most fundamental act 
of which we are aware. It is the actuality of all acts and the perfec- 
tion of all perfections: « hoc quod dico esse est inter omnia 
perfectissimum. . . . esse est actualitas omnium actuum, et prop- 
ter hoc est perfectio omnium perfectionum.”” Above all, exist- 
ence is an act; we always speak of the act of existing, the actus 
essendi. The act of existence stands in opposition to the staticism 


and rigidity of essence. l 
But, as we have seen, we are not through yet; again we must 
basic, metaphysical principle of 


recognize the presence of the l 
is always seeking to express itself 


tendency. The act of existence 1 sel 
hich the essence determines, and so it is 


through the channels w | í 
that all objects manifest certain tendencies or properties. Mag- 
nets always tend to attract iron; acids have an ever-present tend- 
ency to turn litmus paper pink; wood naturally tends to burn, man 

express his rational nature in 


has a natural tendency to talk and to exp 
his various activities, all finite living things tend to grow and re- 


produce themselves, certain chemicals have a constant tendency 
to combine with each other, chalk has a constant tendency to 
powder, ice naturally tends to melt, steam so tends to expand, etc. 

The act of existence, manifesting itself in the presence of es- 
sence as a determinate tendency, constantly seeks to break down 
the isolation of objects for which essence is responsible. All finite 
objects are limited and imperfect 1n their mode of being, but all 


19 Aquinas, De Potentia, q- 7: ® >% ad. 9- 
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finite objects have a tendency to acquire new perfections at every 
opportunity. Existence is the one common element in which all 
the perfections that we actually find in the world share; it has an 
affinity and positive disposition towards all perfection. Thus, 
wherever existence is channelized and partially limited by an es- 
sence, existence nevertheless constantly seeks to actuate ever-new 
perfections in itself and others through that essence. So it is that 
man, like every finite object, tends towards an ultimate good and 
perfection. The situation is complicated in man because of his 
essential possession of free will and the resulting fact that he is 
responsible for the way in which his natural tendencies are finally 
exercised, but no one would deny that in all of his activities man 
is constantly striving to find new ways in which his existential 
act can exercise itself. 

Perhaps the most significant lesson that man has learned from 
both the physical and biological sciences in the last two hundred 
years is that matter and reality are dynamic in their innermost 
being. We no longer think of matter as something dead and inert; 
we think of it as convertible with energy and in terms of dynamic 
field equations. Evolutionary theories have stressed the intrinsic 
tendency and the insatiable drive of all life. A static ontology 
would certainly be contradicted by the best information that we 
have at our disposal today. But we can be just as certain that the 
dynamic ontology which we have been developing will not be 
contradicted by this same evidence. This ontology is not based 
upon the results of any physical or biological science; its basis is 
more fundamental and universal than that. This ontology, once 
discovered, however, can welcome many of the results of modern 
science as revealing illustrations of points which it first secures at 
a different level. The metaphysics which we have described can- 
not be accused of failing to live in the present. ; 

The purpose of our discussion in this chapter has been to see if 
the God who is described as actus purus must, on that account, 
be static, dead, and an immutable self-identity. We have now 
briefly recalled the basic metaphysical nature of finite reality, the 
only source of the concepts which we must employ in thinking 
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about God, and so we may next proceed to our principal objec- 
tive. 

What can we say now about the nature of God as actus purus? 
We must surely know that God as esse ipsum subsistens cannot 
have the static and imperfect nature of a “pure form.” Actus 
purus, we have said, really means the absolute perfection and in- 
finity of being-itself; it means act which is not mixed with any 
imperfection, act which is unlimited and free of any restrictions. 
As absolute perfection, there must be some analogical similarity 
between God and the “perfection of perfections,” the dynamic, 
existential act which we recognize in all finite beings. God cannot 
be less than this dynamic aspect of finite being. In addition, this 
act can be analogically similar to God in a literal and proper 
sense, for the act, considered in itself alone, does not require or 
involve any intrinsic limitation. To be sure we cannot picture or 
perfectly conceptualize God as such act, but for that matter we 
realize that we cannot picture or conceptualize the act of to be as 
it is present in finite beings. This act, as it is eminently found in 
God, must retain its character as act—which is a simple perfec- 
tion—while necessarily losing any association of this act with po- 
tency or essence—which latter, if present, would indicate that 
God is not pure act but mixed and imperfect act. Such an analo- 
gous notion of act without the presence of limitation or potency 
is not contradictory in its nature. 

God as subsisting being-itself does not have being; He is being. 
In accordance with this nature, God infinitely transcends all par- 
ticipated beings. It is wrong, as we have seen, to attribute to sub- 
sisting being-itself the two distinct aspects of existence and es- 
sence. Essence and existence, as two correlative principles, always 
imply a lack of unity and perfection in the being in which they 
are found. The fact that these two aspects must be distinguished 
in all finite being shows that this being is divisible and composite 
in nature, and is hence dependent on something beyond itself to 
account for the union of the diverse elements. God as esse ipsum 
subsistens contains no imperfections; everything is actual within 
Him and so there can be no possible divisibility or actual distinc- 
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tions of any kind within Him. In the most general sense in which 
the essence indicates the nature of a thing to us, however, we can 
say that the nature of God is to exist by Himself. God is subsist- 
ent being; He could not not-exist. Whenever we try to speak of 
the nature of God, we must speak of His existence; the distinction 
between the two principles in God is meaningless. God cannot 
have an essence distinct from His existence as finite being does. 
Understanding the terminology of classical theology as we have 
now developed it, can it correctly be said that it is cut off from a 
“dynamic understanding of reality”? Absolutely not; no more 
than it can be said that it is left with a “pure form” for a God. 
Neither charge could be further from the truth. There seems to 
be a logically noncontradictory, existential dynamism of a higher 
type within being-itself than that which is indicated by the advo- 
cates of a contradictory—even though metaphorical—presence of 
nonbeing within being-itself, The position which we have devel- 
oped would seem to be the true existentialism, for this is the posi- 
tion which takes the existential act seriously and literally 
throughout the whole course of its reasoning. Thus it points to 
the ultimate source of the dynamism which we experience in the 
world without involving a recourse to contradictory metaphors. 

God as pure act is dynamic fullness and activity, not static 
emptiness and quiescence, The immutability of God is one of not 
ceasing to exercise an infinite, unlimited existential act, rather 
than an immutability of impotent formalism. The absolute act of 
God infinitely transcends the essentially limited existential acts 
which we experience, but the “unmixed” positive aspect of the act 
of existence which we experience is properly attributable to God 
in an eminent, analogical mode. 

As we cannot properly attribute an essence to God, because €s- 
sence is the principle of limitation and imperfection in finite 
being, so we cannot attribute tendency to God, for tendency !5 
the way in which existence manifests itself as it is restricted by 
essence. But again the positive, unmixed, existential perfection to 
which tendency bears witness is not lost to God; it is present ap 
the unrestricted exercise of God’s existential act. In finite bein& 
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tendency is limited, existential perfection seeking new perfections 
or ways of acting which it presently lacks; so in finite being tend- 
ency is always transcendent—it in some sense has to go beyond the 
limited being in which it is grounded. God, on the other hand, is 
absolute perfection; there is no perfection outside of Him to 
which He could tend. God’s activity, therefore, is completely im- 
manent and self-contained. The search for fullness and comple- 
tion which existential tendency represents in finite being must, 
therefore, be the realization of existential fullness and comple- 
tion in infinite being. Imperfection and reference to an external 
term are lost in God, but the active existential nature of the search 
manifested in finite tendency is not lost; it is rather found in an 
immanent appreciation of perfection realized. The realization of 
perfection in God must be in the nature of active appreciation, 
not passive acquiescence. 

Now we have all the requisites necessary to see how life is at- 
tributable to God. The highest perfections of life of which we 
are aware are thinking and willing; no one would deny the pres- 
ence of life where these two activities are found. To be sure, 
thinking and willing are not examples of local motion, causal 
action which transcends the agent, or change in quantity. But as 
motion is broadly taken to include all of the just-mentioned 
changes, so it can be also taken to include the immanent actions 
or operations of thinking and willing. It is motion in this wide 
sense which is intended in the classical definition of the living as 
that which moves itself.” If it can be shown that thinking and 
willing can be predicated of God, then it can be shown that He is 
living. 

Intellectual knowledge and intellectual appetite are both mixed 
perfections as we experience them, but considered in themselves 
alone, they are simple perfections which imply no limitation. 


20 The simplicity of God, of course, prevents His moving Himself in any sense 
without violating the principle of contradiction. But as that whose nature it is to 
exist a se, so His thinking and willing will be seen to evidence the same perfection 
and sufficiency as His existence. In God thinking and willing need no actualiza- 
tion; they simply are in the actualized state. This is the eminent fulfillment of “not 
being moved by another,” or “having motion from oneself.” 
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Each is a perfection of being which in itself implies no imperfec- 
tion. There is nothing in the nature of knowledge as such, for ex- 
ample, which requires that it be limited in the extent of things 
known or that it be discursive—spread out in time. Taken in a 
pure and unlimited sense, knowledge may be properly attributed 
to God. In the eminent and immanent manner in which thought 
thus exists in God, the perfection of conscious knowledge 
must be found without the imperfections which accompany it as 
it is found in the finite world. Among the imperfections which 
are found in knowledge as we possess it is the fact that the sub- 
ject, act, and object of knowledge are distinct and separate from 
each other. Because God is pure act and absolute perfection, in 
which such distinctions or imperfections cannot endure, in Him 
the subject, act, and object of knowledge must be identical. 
Therefore, since the act and object of knowledge cannot be dis- 
tinct from God Himself, we must say that God is knowledge, 
rather than that He has knowledge. Similarly in regard to the will; 
in God the subject, act, and object of will must be identical. 
Thus God is will. The act of the will when exercised towards an 
object already possessed results in an active enjoyment and intel- 
lectual delight, which is also the highest perfection of love. The 
will of God then is exercised in an infinite enjoyment of the full- 
ness of His existential act. 

Bearing in mind that living beings are those “quae habent 
motum ex seipsis, non ab aliquo extrinseco mota” (which have 
motion from themselves and are not moved by another), and that 
the operations of thinking and willing are kinds of motion, every- 
thing which has such operations arising from itself must be called 
living.” In God, thought and will are operations which can have 
no external source; in addition, in Him, thought and will must be 
identical with His existential act. This indicates that God is 
always actively thinking and willing. Thinking and willing are 
immanent acts of God, and they are identified with His constitu- 
tive act of existence. Thus God must be living; more than that, 


%1 Cf., Aquinas, De Divinis Nominibus, Expositio, 678. 
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God must be life, for He is absolute immanence—His active per- 
fections and operations of thought and will cannot be separated 
or distinguished from His self-sufficient being. 

The classical tradition of theology has generally stressed the 
essentially revelatory nature of the doctrine of the Trinity. Ex- 
plicatively an approach to the doctrine has usually been made 
through the fact of the divine goodness and through the fact that 
it is of the nature of the good to communicate itself. In God any 
such communication would have to be immanent and without 
the implications of any defect; thus a communication of some 
immanent kind might be found within the deity qua deity. How- 
ever, insofar as the procession of the Son or Word, in Trinitarian 
theology, has been analogically compared to the spiritual act of 
thinking and the procession of the Holy Ghost to the act of will- 
ing and loving, one can readily show the compatibility of the 
divine life as here developed to Trinitarian revelation. Aquinas, 
making the above comparisons of the procession of the Son with 
thinking and of the Holy Spirit with willing, was thus able to 
argue that if God did not have the Trinitarian processions He 
would be dead. Agreeing with Athanasius, he concluded that the 
Arians, e.g, in denying the true divinity of the Word and the 
Holy Spirit, were really depriving the thought and will of God of 
their identification with God’s immanent existential act. By 
implication, therefore, they seemed to have rendered God dead 
and unconscious—by denying that His immanent acts were really 
His.” 

Concluding with a summary statement about Professor Tillich, 
we may say that he takes life and act only as they are mixed per- 
fections and refuses to allow to them a simple and literal, although 
analogous, predication to being-itself. He considers life and act 
only as they are experienced in the realm of finite being, as they 
necessarily involve imperfection and limitation. So taken, act and 
life can be attributed to God only insofar as He virtually contains 
them as any cause must virtually contain the degree of reality of 


22 Cf., Aquinas, De Potentia, q. 10, a. 1. 
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its effect. This is true enough as far as it goes, but God is not just 
the source of living and acting being; there is a sense in which He 
may ptoperly be said to be Life and Act. From finite and imper- 
fect living and acting beings we can arrive at a refined sense in 
which life and act are pure perfections. In this sense, proceeding 
with the aid of the doctrine of analogy, God can be said to be 
life and act in a literal and Proper—although to us unexperienced 
—manner. Metaphysically speaking, in other words, God’s being 
is life in its first and literal instance, rather than in a derivative 


sense and only insofar as nonbeing is first metaphorically predi- 
cated of it. God is Life. 
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gages the attention from start to finish . . . 
will enhance its author’s already solid reputa- 
tion.’’—THE ECONOMIST. 

“Jt must be studied, and not merely read, 
for Dr. Mascall refuses to engage in that 
popular kind of simplification which comes 
so perilously near to falsification. But the 
reader who wants to learn and is not afraid of 
occasional difficult passages, will be richly 
rewarded. .. . Dr. Mascall has a gift for 
starting trains of thought which the reader 
will have to pursue’ for himself. 

Dr. Mascall writes a flexible, lucid prose, 
irradiated at odd moments by a slightly 
malicious but not too unkindly humour.’’— 
TIME AND TIDE. 

“Scientific truth has no terrors for this 
theologian,’’—ScoTsMAN. 


WORDS AND IMAGES 


A Study in T.seological Discourse 
E.L. MASCALL DID: 
. . . a clear and stimulating introduction to an important subject.” — 
Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
“Dr, Mascalf is a most capable disputant, who is prepared to attack his 


opponents on their own grounds. . . .’’—Philip Toynbee in THe 
OBSERVER. 


“ce 


“This is a book which will reward careful study and will sometimes 
require it. ’™—Grascow HERALD. 

“All who are interested, even in a non-specialist way, in philosophy 
and natural theology, but especially the busy and the poor, should hail 
Dr. Mascall’s latest book with gratitude. . . . These six essays will 
put the reader abreast of recent developments in the philosophico- 
theological dialogue that has been raging so politely for the last twenty 
years.” —THE MonTH. 
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A Study of Homan Understanding 
BERNARD J. F. LONERGAN, S.J. 


this vastand fascinating book. . . .’,—Giascow HERALD. 

‘f, . . I found, and I think others will find, much in it to reward them. 
My admiration increased as I read, and my final impression was that this 
is a great. book, and a book of which psychologists ought to know. . . 
This book shows a sustained level of first-hand philosophical thinking 
ofa high order. It combines contemporary scientific knowledge and an 
awareness of contemporary problems with a broad grasp of philosophical 
tradition. It is cogently reasoned and lucidly written. It is often 
penetrating and humane in its observations.””—L. S.. Hearnshaw in 
BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

“This work will probably rank as one of the great philosophical 
treatises of the century. ... Like Locke’s Essay and Hume’s Inquiry, 
this is the kind of work which will undoubtedly be the subject of 
commentaries, interpretations, disputes (and postgraduate theses) for 
generations to come. .. . A new and great work of philosophy is a 
rare and welcome event. One must congratulate and humbly thank 
Father Lonergan for his achievement. ’’—E, F. O'Doherty in STUDIES. 


